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Those Failures in First-Year 
University Science* 
R. P. GRAHAM 


ROBABLY the most common explanation of the large proportion 
Pe failures in the first year of science studies in Canadian universi- 
ties is that students are not properly prepared in the secondary schools. 
For the university professor, this can be a very comforting explana- 
tion. He is unable to do anything about the caliber of the teaching in 
the secondary schools, and so he can shrug his shoulders, deplore that 
the poor are always with us, and go on failing 25, 35, or even 40 per 
cent of the students who come to him. Undoubtedly, there are poorly 
prepared students. But all the poorly prepared students do not fail in 
university, and by no means all the failures occur among the poorly 
prepared. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning, in passing, that ill-preparation is 
not an affliction peculiar to freshmen. Research supervisors have been 
known to complain that graduate students not infrequently have had 
quite inadequate undergraduate training. Professors who teach only in 
third and fourth years have been heard to say that students coming to 
them have not mastered earlier university work. Teachers in the senior 
grades of secondary school often are of the opinion that their diff- 





* Paper presented before the Division of Chemical Education, C.I.C. Conference, 
Halifax, May, 1959. 
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culties arise largely from poor teaching in the lower grades. Even the 
kindergarten teachers have their “whipping boys’’—the parents. 

I know that in some secondary schools the teaching is nothing short 
of excellent. Many students from these schools are well prepared for 
university work, in subject matter and—perhaps even more important 
—in attitude. In other schools the situation is of course far different. 
Moreover, more and more secondary school pupils are sitting in sci- 
ence classrooms presided over by teachers who are not science special- 
ists—by teachers, in fact, who may never have had a single university 
course in chemistry or physics or mathematics. I need not develop the 
depressing implications of this. But here is a fact of life and we have 
to live with it. Let us agree, then, that some of the failures in the 
freshman year are due to deficiences in earlier learning. If we are to 
salvage from the poorly taught some potentially good students, we 
shall have to make greater efforts to remedy their deficiencies. To this 
point I shall return, later. 

Whilst speaking of deficiencies in teaching, one might ask whether 
some of the freshman failures stem from deficiencies in the teaching 
that students encounter after they reach the university. Are we all as 
skillful in the art of exposition as we ought to be, or even as we think 
we are? Are we expecting first-year students to adapt unduly rapidly 
to what is largely a sink-or-swim approach? Are not many freshmen at 
first more bewildered than challenged by a system that demands a 
substantial amount of understanding and reasoning when they have 
been accustomed more to memorizing facts than to grasping ideas? 

There is a story of a girl who, though she managed to pass fresh- 
man chemistry, admitted that she was rather confused by it all. She 
went on to a second-year chemistry course, at the end of which she 
said that she was still confused, but was now “‘confused on a higher 
plane.” Perhaps there is more confusion in the freshman year than we 
know. The students must, of course, adapt themselves to the university 
lecturing system; but it may be that we are expecting too much too 
rapidly and, as a consequence, are losing some students who could be 
a credit to us. Let us remember that freshmen are meeting a strangely 
different teaching technique often at the same time as they are enter- 
ing into a freer personal life, into residence life, and so on. 

There is no suggestion here, of course, that all first-year students 
are potentially good students. The proportion of failures would drop 
sharply if we could be free of those who lack the intelligence neces- 
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sary for university work and of those who, for whatever reason, are 
quite inadequately prepared for university. But can these be detected 
in advance? The secondary school examinations’ (at least in Ontario) 
are certainly not an infallible guide, but they are not without merit, 
either. 

An analysis of the first-year results at my university, for the last 
couple of years, has shown that science students who obtain an over-all 
average (on nine papers) of 75 per cent or more in the Ontario 
Grade 13 Examinations do not fail. On the other hand, science stu- 
dents who enter with an average in Grade 13 subjects of less than 
66 per cent have a chance of passing the first year of less than one in 
two! Other universities can offer similar testimony. For example, last 
year, at Queen’s University, every single one of the Ontario students 
in the first year who failed all five papers of the December Examina- 
tions had entered the university with an average of less than 66 per 
cent in the Grade 13 Examinations. 

Beginning in 1958, the only Ontario students admitted to the 
Faculty of Arts and Science at McMaster University have been those 
who achieved an average of 60 per cent or more in the Grade 13 
Examinations, whereas formerly the requirement was merely a passing 
grade in the appropriate papers. In 1958-59, the percentage of fresh- 
men in science who failed the year was almost a third lower than in 
1957-58. We think that this improvement is largely due to the 
changed admission standard. The 60 per cent “cut-off” probably lost 
us some students who would have done well, but (we think) not 
many. 

We could of course reduce the failures still more by raising the 
admission standard still more. But in doing so we would lose a con- 
siderable number of worthy students. Some test other than the Grade 
13 Examinations is needed to distinguish these from others in the 
“sixties’’ who will fail. The latter group includes those who memorize 
material readily but have only very modest ability, and those who 
either have ‘“‘coaching’’ for the Grade 13 Examinations or require 
two years to complete them. The ‘“‘sixty percenters’’ who succeed in 
university include able people who in secondary school had poorer- 
than-average teaching or who lacked what the psychologists call 
“motivation.” 


"See Canada, World Education Series, AACRAO, pp. 5-6. 
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I do not want to dwell on statistics, but some data from a recent 
study at the McMaster Registrar’s Office is, I think, of some interest 
and perhaps significance. The university mark that each freshman 
made in 1957-58 in each subject was compared with the mark he had 
made on the Grade 13 Examination in the corresponding subject. For 
every subject, the first-year university mark was, on average, lower 
than the Grade 13 mark. That, of course, is not surprising. What is 
a bit surprising is that the drop in marks in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry was much greater than in English, history, and languages. 
On average, a student’s first-year grade in mathematics was 13 marks 
lower than his Grade 13 grade; in chemistry, 14 marks lower; in 
physics, 12 marks lower; but in English, history, and languages his 
university grades were, on average, depressed only 6 marks. 

Does this mean that the science and mathematics staff demands 
more from the freshman than the arts staff does? Or does it mean that 
mathematics and science are in university more different in approach 
and content from their counterparts in secondary school than arts sub- 
jects are? Or does it mean that the mathematics and science instructors 
gear their teaching and the content of their courses more to the 
aptitudes and needs of potential Honours students, and the arts in- 
structors have the general students more clearly in mind? Or do the 
figures perhaps mean nothing at all? These are some of the questions 
that our Committee on Failures is considering. 

The Dean at my university talks to each freshman who fails the 
first year, and encourages each of them to give him an honest opinion 
on why he did fail. About eight out of ten do not blame their home 
school, or their home life, or their love life; and they do not doubt 
their ability. They say frankly that they did not work hard enough. 
This cause of failure is what some of us have long considered to be 
the major one. There is no need to grope for intricate or circuitous 
explanations for many of the failures.? A common cause of failure in 
the first year of university is a failure to do the work necessary for 
success. Sometimes this is not primarily the fault of the student him- 
self: some students do have unusual personal problems or deficiencies 
in health that handicap them. But more often the student who does 
not do the necessary work simply does not discipline himself to the 
required degree. Either he finds the nonacademic aspects of university 


?I am naive enough to think that people often do (or do not do) things for the 
very reasons that they themselves give. 
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life overwhelmingly appealing or he does not soon enough realize 
that the freedom of university life must be used wisely; the need for 
efficient study and for serious work is really much greater than in the 
secondary school. More often than not, the student who fails, fails 
because he is not willing to work hard or else he too late comes to 
understand that the first year of university is not merely the year after 
high school. 

Of the 20 per cent of the failing students who do not blame solely 
themselves for their plight, most doubt their ability to do successful 
university work; the others have various more or less specialized ex- 
planations for their failure. Some of the failing students lack the 
ability for success in any reasonable program of university studies. 
Others lack the ability for, or the necessary interest in, the courses for 
which they registered; these, after transfer to a more appropriate pro- 
gram, not infrequently redeem themselves. 

Failures by those who lack the ability for university work are a 
reflection on our admission policies and practices. These people are 
beaten before they start and clearly should not be admitted to uni- 
versity. But I know of no sure method of separating the goats from 
some sheep who have the marks of goats. 

Even if admission practices could be very considerably refined, 
some hardworking dullards would get through the net. For these we 
can do little, though they earn our sympathy. Other failures will con- 
tinue to occur among those who, though they may be well endowed, 
have a naturally perverse nature. These, fortunately few in number, 
have been described by the former Registrar of McGill University as 
“full of original sin and immune to all our medicines.” 

The students for whom our medicines may prove a boon, if we 
administer them properly, are the students of good native ability who 
either are somewhat less than adequately prepared or are somewhat 
slow in apprehending the nature and intensity of the university's de- 
mand on them. We can help these—and in fact can help all sorts and 
conditions of students—by improving the quality of our teaching in 
the university. Whatever “sparkle” a lecturer has, the interest in his 
subject that his lectures arouse is enhanced if they are organized care- 
fully and delivered lucidly. We might, too, with profit to all—except 
the harrassed instructors who mark them—give more more carefully 
prepared quizzes in the first year, particularly in the first term of it. 
This may be a means by which more freshmen become more con- 
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vinced of the necessity for doing more of the right kind of work. I am 
not advocating any undue prolongation of ‘‘spoon-feeding” or of 
methods of compulsion that are more appropriate in the secondary 
school. I am suggesting, though, that if the university ice-water is 
made a little less chilly and a little less unfamiliar at the beginning of 
the race, we may have more good swimmers at the finish line. 

Perhaps we confront freshmen with too much work too rapidly in 
too unfamiliar a way. There are good and sufficient reasons why we 
should not give them less work, but we might administer the dose 
differently. For example, digestion and assimilation might be im- 
proved if the university year were lengthened, without change in the 
number of weeks of lecturing, by the introduction of a fairly long 
break from the lectures around Christmas and around Easter. 

We cannot save by this or any other plan those who just do not 
have the necessary intellectual equipment. But there is general agree- 
ment, I think, that lack of ability accounts for not more than a third 
of the failures. We must strive to rescue more of the others. Their 
latent ability is a natural resource that we cannot afford not to develop. 














Who Are the Gifted? 


EUGENE S. WILSON 


HE GREATEST MANHUNT in the history of the nation is now 
yl teh on, not for the ten best-dressed men, nor for the ten most- 
dreaded criminals, but for the best young ‘‘brains” in the country. 
The hunt is not for men only, but also for the “brightest” young 
females. That we do not yet know how to identify in adolescence 
those who will later be judged gifted does not seem to trouble us. 

Every day our writers and speech makers warn us that our nation’s 
present safety and future welfare depend on the prompt and early 
identification of our brain power. Once these “brains” have been lo- 
cated they must be given special intellectual challenge. Especially 
desired are the gifted mathematicians and scientists, for these are the 
students who are most important to our survival. These are the boys 
and girls who will get us to the moon, not as the “‘firstest” but with 
the “mostest.”” These are the students who will split the atom a new 
way, who will discover better ways to guide the pilotless missiles. We 
have got to keep ahead of the Russians intellectually or we're licked. 

So we are told by those who should know. 

Almost all of this fervor was roused by a little orb named Sputnik. 
A small minority had long been urging certain changes in our educa- 
tional programs and techniques, but it took Sputnik to burst the 
shackles of traditional educational thinking. 

A quick glance backward over the years will reveal how far we have 
come in our attitude toward education. Only one hundred years ago, 
Professor Silliman of Yale was telling an audience in New Haven 
that “‘the only proper diploma for a woman was a happy husband and 
a large family’ and that ““women should only strive to be a Master of 
(He) Arts.’’ The suspicion that women might be as bright as men, a 
suspicion first held by women, was born long before Sputnik and re- 
sulted in the growth of colleges for women and co-educational in- 
stitutions. Today women have an equal chance with men to compete 
in national scholarship competitions offered in our intellectual talent 
search. And September, 1959, saw the collapse of the last educational 
bastion for men when the Harvard Business School admitted women 
to its halls and classrooms. 

Fifty years ago, the top scholars were labelled “greasy grinds’ and 
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then later on they were called “creeps,” “spooks,” etc. The great mass 
of students put the “A” boys and girls off by themselves and kept 
them there by a scornful kind of ostracism. Most parents wanted their 
sons to be leaders, athletes, and managers. They did not relish the 
idea of their boys and girls becoming ‘‘dried up scholars.” 

Today all is changed. We have a special nationwide search for 
Merit Scholars, and the parents of winners are just as proud as parents 
of all-American football players. Schools and colleges boast openly 
about the number of National Merit Winners they have. What is 
more, we have a college quiz bowl contest featured on a nationwide 
television hook-up, in which the students cheer wildly and un- 
ashamedly for their own team of “brains.” If the home team wins on 
foreign soil, it is met at the airport by cheering crowds of students, 
who hoist their champions to their shoulders and carry them about. 

This drastic shift in attitude toward our “brainy’’ children has 
reached into our schools too. Only a few years back it was generally 
considered undemocratic to section students by intellectual ability, on 
the grounds that this would create an intellectual elite which would 
eventually divide our students into the haves and have-nots. It is 
interesting to note that the educators who refused to consider section- 
ing by intellectual ability because it was somehow undemocratic had 
no hesitation in allowing coaches to select on the basis of special 
ability. The band director and the drama coach always selected by 
special ability. In fact, in all areas of school life, except the academic, 
sectioning by ability was acceptable. Where would our great national 
pastime, baseball, be today if there had not been sectioning by ability? 
Although a few schools had long been practicing the sectioning of 
students by intellectual ability, it took Sputnik (with the help of 
some foundations) to blast us from some of our old stupidities (and 
blast us into some new ones too, but that is another story). 

Today, schools which do not separate by intellectual ability are not 
only backward, but downright unpatriotic. Principals, superintend- 
ents, and school boards are scrambling to find new and better ways to 
locate and motivate students who are intellectually gifted. The main 
topic today at most educational meetings is the early identification and 
stimulation of the academically talented. 

Who are the “gifted’’ that everyone seeks? Who are the ‘‘talented” 
that almost alone guarantee this nation a safe and prosperous future? 
What do they have that makes them so precious? According to pres- 
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ent techniques of identification, the ‘‘gifted’”’ are those boys and girls 
who get ‘‘A’s” in their school courses. They are the boys and girls 
who ate adept at taking intelligence tests. They are the students with 
the high I.Q.’s. The whiz kids. The quiz kids. 

We have no quarrel with our present efforts to locate and inspire 
our intellectually gifted or academically talented youth. These pro- 
grams are sound and needed. But the operation of these new testing 
and educational programs brings with it some real dangers to the 
proper education not only of the intellectual gifted but of all our 
youth. Here are two problems that have been underlined by our post- 
Sputnik frenzy to right past wrongs. 


(1) That our new programs for identifying and motivating the intel- 
lectually gifted may lead us into the same undemocratic booby trap 
we once feared—the establishment of an intellectual elite. 


It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that it is good educational 
policy to separate students by intellectual ability, so that each level 
can be properly challenged in learning situations. The danger comes 
not from the separation but from our (teachers’ and parents’) atti- 
tudes toward the students who are separated. Our language and our 
actions reveal our attitudes. 

When we talk about the intellectually gifted or the academically 
talented, we omit all too frequently the limiting adverbs. By so doing 
we give the impression that only those in the fast sections, only those 
with high marks and test scores, are gifted. To make matters even 
worse, we continually equate all-round goodness or general superi- 
ority with high marks and test scores. The boys and girls with intel- 
lectual ability are often called our “good” boys or our “‘top’’ girls. 
Phrases like ‘cream of the crop,” “skimmed milk,” “separating the 
wheat from the chaff,” all too often dominate our talk and writings 
about students. Proud educators boast publicly about the number of 
Merit Scholars in their school or college, and they talk glibly about 
what they are doing to train the leaders of tomorrow, as if anyone 
had discovered some magical method for uncovering tomorrow’s 
leaders. All of this loose talk will in time give the intellectually 
gifted an exaggerated impression of their worth, will tend to create 
an intellectual elite. 

Let us continue to separate our students by intellectual ability and 
to give those who best meet our academic challenges an “A” for their 
effort. At the same time let us remind them of these three facts: 
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(a) that their talent was given to them; that the “A” is for using 


their talent, 
(b) that they are not better people nor more worthy individuals than 
their fellow students who by hard work get “B’s” or “C’s”, and 
(c) that their high achievement in the school arena does not auto- 


matically guarantee top success in life’s arena. 


If our language and actions can emphasize these facts, then we can 
effectively promote the fullest growth and development of all our 
youth. Only by so doing can we prevent the establishment of an intel- 
lectual elite. Only by so doing can we keep our educational programs 
in tune with our democratic goals. 

(2) That in our excitement over the academically gifted, we ignore 

the other-gifted youth in this country. 


In many ways educational institutions from kindergarten through 
graduate school give our students a biased view of human worth. 
In the school and college world grades are the coin of the realm. 
Those with the ‘‘A’s” have the cash and with this they can buy their 
way into college and into graduate school. And the top students get 
the scholarships. We accept this value system but not the concomitant 
belief that the “A” students are successes and the ‘‘C’’ and “D”’ stu- 
dents failures. 

Marks and test scores measure what they measure. They do not, 
however, measure such great human qualities as courage, compassion, 
resolution, judgment, or imagination, nor do they reveal important 
abilities like the use of hands (in art, music, or crafts), the use of 
the body (in sports, in dance), or social leadership (in politics, in 
business). Many of our boys and girls who will not be labelled gifted 
when measured by marks and intelligence tests will prove by post- 
school performance in many nonintellectual (and intellectual, too!) 
areas to be gifted. 

And unfortunately some of our specially selected intellectually 
gifted boys and girls will not be effective in later life because they lack 
judgment, persistency, emotional balance, or the ability to get along 
with people. We forget to tell our intellectually gifted and our other- 
gifted of these truths. 

Yogi Berra was not a gifted student academically, but his special 
talents have brought many happy moments to millions of citizens. 
Winston Churchill was a most unpromising young man in school, 
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but his talents came to the surface later in life to the benefit of all 
mankind. Al Capp, the cartoonist, failed plane geometry nine times 
and was the despair of many of his teachers, but his talents were 
revealed after school. Robert Frost gave no great academic promise 
in school or college, from which he never graduated, but his gifts in 
poetry will forever instruct and delight his readers. Some of America’s 
gifted performers in every line of work never went to college, men 
like Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, David Sarnoff, and Ernest Heming- 
way. 

Let us tell all of our boys and girls again and again that no one has 
yet discovered a certain way to identify in youth those who will make 
special contributions in any field of endeavor. Let us encourage the 
intellectually gifted and the other-gifted youth to discover their own 
special talents and employ them fully. Let us remind them that great 
contributions to society can be made in both the intellectual and the 
nonintellectual areas of life. Let us make a special effort to remind 
our intellectually talented that their abilities do not make them better 
than their fellow students, that all the fuss over their identification 
and education does not mean that they are more worthy than their 
fellow students. The academically talented are needed—but only as 
members of a great team. 

If we can encourage our youth to go through our educational insti- 
tutions side by side, each using fully his own special talents, each 
feeling a partnership with the other talented, then and only then can 
we hope to see America’s human resources happily and successfully 
employed. 














Registrars and Admissions Officers 
and Educational Policy* 


CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


N COMING before you to speak about registrars and admissions 
I officers and educational policy, I come to you with no extensive 
experience in this matter of university level administration. I am a 
sophomore president, and you know how much sophomores have yet 
to learn. Every day seems to bring a new problem or an unexpected 
dimension of an old problem. I still feel very much a neophyte, and 
I am frequently in need of instruction from Mrs. Toner, one of the 
officers of your Association who is one of my valued colleagues. Uni- 
versity officers, university presidents, registrars, and admissions officers, 
are facing a host of problems now, which demand a substantial 
amount of attention in the modern university or college. 

In one sense of the word, I suppose, it is fair vo say that the uni- 
versity today is the product of the merging of a large number of 
learned and scientific traditions, usually referred to as disciplines. 
The university is in a sense a collection of advanced disciplines. In all 
of these disciplines, progress in the acquisition of learning in the 
course of the last century has come about very largely as a consequence 
of the habit of specialization. This is another way of saying that we 
have tended to concentrate our attention on some facet of the uni- 
verse, taking it out of the context of the world around us and sub- 
jecting it to minute scrutiny. In this fashion, we have thus found out a 
very great deal more about the world, at least within this particular 
category, than we knew before. This process of abstraction and 
specialization in the disciplines and professions has unquestionably 
brought a reward in greater knowledge and understanding and im- 
proved practice in many respects. 

It has involved also withdrawal as far as individuals are concerned 
from other aspects of the potential for knowledge about the universe 
which surrounds us all. I know from my own experience as a profes- 
sor of history that others might regard this field of study as a general 
discipline, a broad field presumably available to a great many people. 


* An address delivered at the 46th Annual Meeting of AACRAO, April 21, 
1960, Los Angeles, California. 
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As an occupant of that field, however, I found myself engrossed in 
medieval history and given even to talking about the early Middle 
Ages rather than the later, with which area of knowledge I was not so 
familiar. In the modern college and university, as far as the faculty 
is concerned, we do tend to fall apart into a large number of special- 
ized niches. It sometimes seems as though the university is nothing 
but a sum of separate and sometimes unrelated parts. 

Yet we know that this is not the whole story. There are a whole 
series of rhetorical devices which suggest that there is more to the 
university than this. I like to remind my academic colleagues that the 
great discovery of the Middle Ages with regard to learning was not 
the beginning of learning itself but the potential inherent in bringing 
together learned men into a community. Indeed, the words com- 
munitas and universitas in the 12th or 13th century meant the same 
thing, a gathering together of individuals into a whole which could 
speak as one. It was this gathering of separate scholars into a whole 
for teaching and for learning which tremendously increased the in- 
fluence of intellectuals in the surrounding society, These gatherings, 
communities, universities, came to be regarded by kings and emperors 
and princes and potentates as very useful things to have, Their help 
led to the perpetuation of the university tradition and led to the fact 
that the oldest corporation in continuous existence in the United States 
is of course, a university, the corporation of Harvard University. 
There is, then, an enduring character to the learned tradition when it 
is gathered into a community, into a university. 

Behind all of these specializations, the disciplines represented by 
individual members of the faculty, there lies, then, the body of the 
larger units. Professors do work within larger contexts, and it is not 
so difficult to recognize this in the normal life of a complex university 
institution when one looks to the schools and colleges which are 
brought together within the framework of the university. 

But beyond the autonomous schools and colleges gathered together 
in the academic family, there is the larger whole of the university, 
which may or may not present on many occasions a harmonious or 
consistent character to those outside the institution. Increasingly, how- 
ever, in higher education we are coming to realize that universities 
and colleges fill a niche in a still larger structure, in the total context 
of a higher education, a segment which is built upon and follows 
after the schools of our country. 
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There are, then, relationships reaching in a great many directions 
which sometimes are obscured if we think of the university simply as 
a collection of disciplines and professors. These relationships do reach 
out in many different directions, and indeed, one of our contemporary 
problems is the lack of rationalization of these relationships, the 
failure to fit them together into some kind of an efficient and har- 
monious whole. 

In fact, at the present time the whole educational system, the total 
educational framework, tends to present a very confused picture to 
the lay world, which has relatively little understanding of how the 
parts of education go together. The general public is at this time very 
much in need of explanation as to the functioning of our educational 
institutions, as to the system that lurks behind all of the diversity 
which confronts us in the educational field today. 

The lay world around us, the general public, has a very high ex- 
pectation of service from the schools and colleges and universities and 
a very inadequate realization of the moral and financial support of 
them which is required if they are to continue to carry out the serv- 
ices which are expected by the general public today. They have not 
only the responsibility to take care of students in larger numbers as- 
sociated with larger age groups, but also the continuing responsibility 
to maintain and to advance knowledge and to render those in- 
numerable services which have become a characteristic part of the life 
of universities and colleges in our society. 

In spite of the enormous responsibility which those of us within 
education know rests upon colleges and universities, we find a great 
deal of public misunderstanding of what we are trying to do. 

The public at least is now giving us its attention, and is taking an 
increased interest in the form of a good bit of debating about educa- 
tion in the United States. The public is taking sides, engaging in 
criticism, here and there advocating nostrums which may sound better 
than they are likely to be in actual practice. The real difficulty is that 
the public tends to see our educational problems in fragments rather 
than as parts of a whole. Indeed, I fear it is true that even those who 
are professionally involved in education all too often see these same 
problems only from the point of view of a single narrow perspective, 
aot from a point of view which takes into account the total structure. 

There are very considerable hazards in the situation which now con- 
fronts us, but at the same time I believe that this situation can be 
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turned into an opportunity if the faculties and staffs of our universi- 
ties and colleges provide leadership in trying to explain, rationalize, 
and improve the interrelationships among the different parts of the 
educational structure. The public apparently does not yet understand 
that post-high school institutions are currently undergoing the same 
pressures which came upon the high schools a generation or two ago as 
the college preparatory school, the high school, conducting an aca- 
demic program geared to the preparation for the academic work of 
students at the college level, became instead a comprehensive high 
school, producing educational experiences intended to fit the require- 
ments of virtually the entire age rather than of a small percentage of 
the age group. 

Higher education is now facing the problems that arise from the 
pressures upon it to ‘go comprehensive,” as the high schools earlier 
went comprehensive. Here in this State of California in which we are 
met, 60 per cent of the college age group is in college. And when I 
say college, I mean some form of post-high school education. The 
layman normally calls this experience ‘“‘college,” frequently without 
making distinctions among the different types of educational pro- 
grams which may be involved in this post-high school or higher 
education world today. 

In the state immediately North of us, Oregon, 40 per cent of the 
college age group is in “‘college’’; in the State of Washington, 39 per 
cent. With such large numbers involved it is no small wonder that 
today there is so much talk about who should go to college. 


II 


In many educational policy areas which face universities and col- 
leges in this era of burgeoning growth, there are problems in which 
registrars and admissions officers can and should have an important 
involvement and concerning which they should be recognized as hav- 
ing something to say. 

But let me face one fact right away. By and large, registrars and 
admissions officers are not normally regarded by faculty members as 
having much to do with policy. They are useful people to have 
around; they do some things that need to be done; they are essential 
servants of the academic community; but usually faculties do not think 
of registrars and admissions officers as having an important role to 
play in determining, in making decisions about, educational policy 
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matters. Lest this remark seem too harsh, let me assure you I have 
discovered that there are instances when such notions are applied to 
university presidents. Presidents too are sometimes regarded as being 
quite below the intellectual level required to handle the important 
educational issues which confront the academic community. This atti- 
tude within the faculty frequently comes to light in connection with 
anything that can be called administration. When we talk about ad- 
ministration in education, what are we usually taking about? We are 
talking about the social aspect of the life of the individual scholars, 
I advise my faculty colleagues on occasion that the only way to beat 
the administration is to join it by giving greater attention to the kinds 
of things which inevitably are forced upon the attention of adminis- 
trative officers. These matters are importantly related to the conduct 
of the community of scholars, and so they should regard administra- 
tive officers, potentially, at least, as colleagues, along with one’s teach- 
ing colleagues. 

With this statement for the improvement of our egos behind us, 
I shall now proceed to comment that in general, maybe with an excep- 
tion here and _ there, registrars are regarded as people who annoy 
the faculty with the mechanical chores associated with the registrar's 
own processes and paper work. Registrars interrupt the life of learn- 
ing and the traffic in ideas in the library and the laboratory with re- 
quests to help out in grubby mechanics having to do with the regis- 
tration of students in courses. The registrar, also of course, harasses 
the faculty at the end of the quarter and the semester by demands 
that the grades of students be submitted on time. 

In general, he relieves the faculty of the petty accounting which 
finally determines whether or not the student actually becomes a grad- 
uate of the institution. It is customary—and I speak feelingly on this 
subject, having done this myself—for the professor to worry about 
the student in individual courses but to leave the determination of 
his progress through the curriculum largely to the record-keeping of 
the registrar and his office. The professors teach but the registrars 
give degrees. 

To turn to admissions officers, after matters of high policy in ad- 
missions have been settled by the faculty, admissions officers appear to 
carry the messages to the schools, to manipulate the bookkeeping as- 
sociated with applications for admission, and to determine finally, in 
the light of the policy, who will be admitted. Preferably, they will see 
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to it that only highly qualified students end up in the classes of the 
professors. 

Processing, then, and paper work are left to the registrars and the 
admissions officers; but policy, a separate and much more highly 
regarded activity, is the separate province of the faculty. Truly efficient 
registrars and admissions officers are members of the silent service. 

I do not believe that such an attitude needs to remain and I think it 
would be highly advantageous if it did not remain. It would, indeed, 
I think be helpful to education if this situation could be altered sub- 
stantially. There is a potential role of far greater importance, it seems 
to me, in relation to the determination of educational policy matters 
for you ladies and gentlemen who make up this Association of 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. There is a very real opportunity 
inherent in the exploitation of these very records which you have been 
amassing in connection with your routine operations, presumably in 
the light of general policy determined by faculties. These records in 
your charge constitute a mine of information about students which 
are—with notable exceptions here and there—still far too little used 
by colleges and universities in their educational policy considerations. 

The rising enrollment of recent years and the growing complexities 
of the educational program are producing still more voluminous and 
complex records. Their management constitutes a major operation 
demanding more and more efficiency and skill to guarantee the 
accuracy of the records so that no injustice is done to the individual 
student. It may be that the very bulk of these records now, requiring 
the change from hand procedures to machine processes, points the 
way towards a form which will permit readier and perhaps cheaper 
use of these very records in connection with educational policy mat- 
ters. 

In the area of admissions, for example, I am constantly amazed at 
the small exploitation by the faculty of the records you have amassed 
as a basis for judgment about various devices for selecting students 
for the programs conducted by a given school. Admissions problems 
in academic communities are still too frequently analyzed only by 
rhetorical means. Evidence is accepted without much question. Ad- 
missions is still the domain of very lush folklore in which one man’s 
guess turns out to be about as good as another’s, despite the possible 
use of the records which you have been accumulating over the years 
and which, especially with machine methods, could be exploited far 
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more readily now than before. It is possible to build up much more 
objective data about correlations between earlier behavior of students 
and their subsequent performance in college. The correlation between 
grade point average in school and subsequent college performance 
are useful and are far too little used. There are correlations on many 
other fronts as well, such as scholastic aptitude tests and various 
types of achievement tests. 

I have discovered that when admissions policy is being discussed, 
there is a general tendency to focus attention on the threshold over 
which a student must pass, a concern with the negative aspects of the 
point at which the institution will exercise its veto power. There is 
correspondingly little knowledge about the actual profile, the actual 
characteristics, of the student population which does manage to pass 
over the threshold and to get into the college. Thus the positive 
aspects of an admissions policy are frequently slighted. There is a 
concentration on ‘‘whom shall we keep out?’’ rather than on “what 
kind of people are we attracting?’’ The positive aspect of admissions 
certainly deserves just as much attention as the concern over the nega- 
tive point at which the veto should be exercised. 

On such matters your records usually contain information which 
would be very helpful. 

Faculty committees should be encouraged to look at these records. 
I can remember working with one faculty committee some time ago 
which worked up a very plausible argument in support of a particular 
admissions requirement. They had developed a presumably persuasive 
argument, and were ready to go to the faculty with proposals for a 
change which they were sure would rectify a situation which they 
deplored very much. They were slowed down one day by the sugges- 
tion, ‘“Why don’t we actually take a look at the records and find out 
what the situation is with regard to this proposed new requirement?” 
It did not take very much work to discover that 96 per cent of the 
students were already fulfilling this new requirement which was sup- 
posed to bring some kind of a great cure with regard to the quality 
of the student population. 

The faculty was led to consider the degree to which it was working 
with the schools in the area concerned and to see whether or not 
there were ways in which the university itself could be helpful in 
bringing about more proficiency in instruction in this area. Indeed, 
this particular occasion helped to bring about a considerable reorienta- 
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tion in the attitude of the department primarily concerned with regard 
to its obligation for both teaching teachers and working with teachers 
already in service in the state. Recourse to the records sobered the 
committee and led to a very different approach to the solution of its 
problem. 

Registrars’ records are frequently of far greater utility in curricular 
studies than is often recognized by faculty committees trying to im- 
prove the quality of instruction. Faculties tend to concentrate on the 
general rules and the theoretical principles which will guide the over- 
all statement of requirements for a degree. They are concerned with 
the over-all pattern. They tend to give somewhat less attention to a 
detailed analysis of the particular opportunities placed in the way of 
the student as the means by which he may hopefully achieve an edu- 
cational experience like that which is described in the front pages of 
the college catalogue and which presumably leads to a degree, The 
courses actually set before the student may or may not help him build 
an educational edifice which looks something like the architectural 
plan indicated in the front matter in the college catalogue. Indeed, 
within the supposed framework of the over-all curriculum leading to 
a degree, students can sometimes build some very strange-looking 
structures. Somehow or other these course opportunities have to be 
seen collectively and in general, not just in the case of a single indi- 
vidual here and there. 

I can recall one very high-level curriculum discussion in which 
there was very fine agreement within the committee on the principles. 
The committee was prepared to make certain recommendations for 
reform and improvement which seemed to have a good bit of merit. 
But there was an aspect of their program about which one member 
said, “Well, now, really we ought to check. Let’s see what we can 
learn from the registrar's records.” They discovered that in spite of 
the laudatory language about what they thought was happening in 
the college, there was a consistent pattern of avoidance of a whole 
segment of opportunity which was presumably present for students 
within the college curriculum, with the result that there was a con- 
tinuing warping of the actual edifice in a fashion which was not at 
all in harmony with what the faculty assumed to be its degree require- 
ments. 

The committee was shaken by its findings. It decided to dig deeper. 
It undertook a questionnaire technique and selective interviews with 
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students which revealed important attitudes that actually affected the 
way students met the curriculum. Because of these findings which 
came in the first instance from study of the registrar’s records, some 
very interesting changes took place in the behavior of several depart- 
ments. They undertook a complete review of their departmental cur- 
riculum in relation to college requirements. More important even than 
this, they began to re-evaluate their own notions as to their responsi- 
bilities towards the students enrolled in the institution. There were 
shifts in attitudes with regard to the promotion of individuals within 
departments; there were recommendations for the appointment of 
individuals for types of service to the institution which would not 
have been recognized earlier. In short, recourse to the registrar’s rec- 
ords sobered this committee, led to a complete change in the nature 
of their recommendations, and brought about some very important im- 
provements in the curriculum. 

I am convinced, therefore, by this example and others that I could . 
cite, that the very concrete character of the material available to you, 
injected into curriculum discussion by faculties, can have important 
consequences for the improvement of the curriculum for students. 


III 


Admissions officers and registrars especially now tend to be tied 
down with paper work and with massive detail. I am sure that in the 
hierarchy of values within the usual college and university it is not 
easy to gain recognition of the case for the enlargement of the staffs 
of admissions officers and registrars, so that you could have some relief 
from the continued pressure of paper work. When you couple this 
pressure from growth with the passionate devotion to accuracy which 
you will, I am sure, agree is an essential virtue for admissions officers 
and registrars, a very hard problem, I know, confronts you. But 
somehow or other it seems to me that it would be helpful if the regis- 
trars and admissions officers could have time to get away from the 
actual supervision of their records and the innumerable details that 
are associated with them to seek discussion in a more leisurely fashion 
of policy matters with members of the faculty. 

How can you do this? I suppose anybody around a university can 
ask himself one day, “Just exactly where does my task fit into the 
larger role of the institution? Where are we going collectively? How 
can I learn more about the nature of this institution?” 

I have often wondered how it is that I personally, for example, 
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began to follow the trail which led me into my present preoccupation 
with university-level problems. I think it probably started for me 
from the accidents of faculty election at the University of Illinois in 
the years immediately after World War II. By one of those chances 
of the electoral process, I found myself a member of the Executive 
Committee of the College of Arts and Sciences, of the Executive Board 
of the Graduate School, and of the Senate Committee on Educational 
Policy. I think I could have been at the institution for many years and 
not run into any such combination of committee assignments. I soon 
discovered just by sitting in three different rooms, in three different 
combinations of persons, that there were all kinds of things going on 
in the institution that needed attention. I felt that somebody should 
begin to think about the interrelationships among these things, and 
the result was that I began thinking about these things myself. Then 
I began talking about them and that, of course, was my mistake as far 
as the loss of my respectability as a member of the faculty there was 
concerned. That is how I became an assistant to a dean. 

My point is that anybody, the minute he starts asking himself about 
the relationship between his job and other people’s jobs in the univer- 
sity may be starting on the path towards a concern with broader mat- 
ters of educational policy. I see no reason why registrars and admis- 
sions officers cannot ask these questions of members of the academic 
departments. And if you do this, I think inevitably you will find 
yourself beginning to worry about the general policies. Then you will 
start reading books somewhat different from the ones you were read- 
ing before. You will find yourself looking towards the larger prob- 
lems of the academic community and in that respect developing your 
capacity to make contributions to the conversation in the academic 
community about educational policy, Then you may realize that some 
of the routine reports produced by your office offer opportunities for 
interpretations which have a direct relationship to matters of broad 
policy for the institution. 

I am impressed by the number of reports from your offices which 
are potential gold mines of information and which go unread, unused, 
neglected in terms of their interpretive value for educational matters. 
I sometimes wonder if it might not be better to forego a report or 
two to spend more time in seeking opportunities to converse with 
the faculty members about the meaning to be derived from these sets 
of statistics you have presented. 

The discussions which have to take place nowadays on college cam- 
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puses with regard to the automation involved in record keeping can 
be used as the occasion for raising questions that have far-reaching 
consequences. When you go over to machine methods, there always 
are a certain number of questions about record keeping and faculty 
reporting that can be raised. The very technological change through 
which your offices are now passing is itself, I think, the occasion for 
raising questions which may have far-reaching consequences. 

It is one thing, of course, for you to reach out; it is another thing 
for people to reach towards you. The structure of the college popula- 
tion is getting more and more complex all the time; instruction is 
growing in volume and variety, and questions as to the exact nature 
and purpose and function of a particular institution are arising. I 
think deans and faculties will be driven to ask more intensively 
questions about the characteristics of their student populations and 
about their behavior, which will lead them gradually in your direc- 
tion. Registrars and admissions officers who are alert to these stimuli 
will find opportunities, I believe, to make contributions to the analysis 
of these problems and so will emerge eventually more as colleagues 
of the faculty. 

In short, then, the very records that you maintain are a gold mine 
of information relative to educational policy questions; and operating 
imaginatively with these on the campus, you will find that you can 
work your way into the respect and into the gratitude of the faculty 
for the contributions which you can make. 

I would like to refer very briefly to another aspect of the work of 
your offices which I think deserves greater attention on the part of 
administrative officers and faculty. You have contact with a public 
that is somewhat different from the publics normally seen by faculty 
members. This dimension of your work may be turned into useful 
information and a source of guidance for the institution. Your range 
of experience is different from that of the regular faculty member. 
The admissions officers, for example, see the impact of university 
rules and regulations in a context which gives insight into attitudes 
of students, parents, teachers, and counselors in the schools, and of 
principals and superintendents of school districts. You can detect the 
potential impact of a new rule or a new procedure. Not infrequently 
it isn’t the rule itself, but it is the manner in which it is established 
which gets institutions into quite unnecessary trouble. On various oc- 
casions by conversations with my colleagues who are registrars and 
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admissions officers, I have been sensitized to the possibilities of dif_i- 
culties which may not be permanent but which can be overcome by 
a certain amount of imaginative handling. On some occasions I have 
run interference for an admissions officer or a registrar who had 
something important to say but who was not likely to be listened to 
by the people who thought they were determining the final policy. 
You can bring back, if given the opportunity, reactions from the field 
which should be taken into account by the institution as a whole. 

The interpretive function can work in reverse. The academy, the 
university, the college is a special kind of community. I am sure you 
will agree with me that it is a very important institution. It takes 
a certain amount of understanding. It is a place for critical review 
of the surrounding society, a place in which the faculty should ask 
not only how things are done but why they work that way. It is a place 
in which there is a tendency to take the longer view rather than the 
shorter. 

Consequently, there is always tension over the academic com- 
munity. If there is no tension, it may mean that the academy, the 
academic community, is not doing its job. Consequently there has to 
be constant explanation, not only in general terms but in terms of the 
expectations of the students and their parents when they are consider- 
ing whether or not students should go to college. Admissions officers 
and registrars, through their contact with the public, frequently have 
occasion to explain why the university or college does seem to be a 
bit different, why it behaves the way it does. It is important, therefore, 
that an admissions officer and registrar be fully aware of the educa- 
tional policy of the institution. 

It seems to me desirable that you should have contact with curricu- 
lum construction so that, in turn, you can explain why the university 
or college behaves the way it does. 

In a society with a certain amount of anti-intellectualism and per- 
haps an over-supply of pragmatism, it is desirable to have registrars 
and admissions officers informed as to why the university and college 
behaves somewhat differently. It is very important that your offices be 
thought of not as just performing perfunctory clerical chores but as 
potential places for explanation of the reasons for the very existence 
of the university as a special kind of community within American 
society. 

And finally, the very mechanics that are involved in our institutions 
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can, like all mechanics, be turned into sources of great utility and 
even of comfort if they are handled smoothly. Not infrequently you 
see the sticky points in the way in which our institutions do business. 
As sensitive registrars, you may be the ones who raise questions which 
can make the difference between the university or college being seen 
as an automaton at work, or being seen as a human institution con- 
cerned with the welfare and health of individual human beings. It is 
very important that registrars and admissions officers be very well 
informed as to the purposes of the institution and why it does things 
the way it does. In short, it does seem to me that you should be re- 
garded, not as servants of the academic community, but as colleagues. 

There are pressures at work on deans and faculties and presidents 
which will cause them to turn increasingly toward you. In fact, I ex- 
pect that registrars and admissions officers in the future will play a 
far more important role than they have in the past, especially because 
of the need now of clarifying the purposes and characters of our in- 
stitutions. 

I think, in short, that at this juncture your role is going to emerge 
as one of increasing importance. My only admonition to you, then, 
would be that as members of university and college staffs, do what 
you can in your own thinking to come to a general understanding of 
the totality of higher education. I think if you will speak up, your 
chances of being heard in the future will be better than they have 


been in the past. 
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Liberal Arts Preparation for Graduate 
Professional Education in Business 
ROBERT J. SENKIER 


T THIS TIME, when serious attention is being given to identifying 
A and encouraging the nation’s most talented youth by means of 
testing, counseling, and financial aid, I wish to endorse strongly the 
recommendations of those business leaders and scholars of business 
who share the view that, for the most able of tomorrow’s business 
executives, the ideal education would be graduate professional train- 
ing in business, following a broad liberal arts undergraduate educa- 
tion with emphasis on English, natural science, mathematics, history, 
economics, and other social sciences. 

It is no secret that the field of business education is presently in 
ferment. Many institutions are re-examining their business curricula, 
teaching methods, objectives, the content of their courses, and other 
aspects of their programs. The Columbia University Graduate School 
of Business is one of those institutions which, some four years ago, 
undertook a self-study, from which significant changes in its cur- 
riculum have resulted. However, prior to this study, in 1949 the 
Columbia Graduate School of Business, located in the world’s busi- 
ness capital and conscious of its national and world leadership role, 
discontinued its bachelor’s degree program in business because it 
believed that for most students with the motivation, ability, and other 
qualities which promise a successful career in business, graduate train- 
ing in business was better than undergraduate. Another reason for 
this decision was the fact that in a meaningful sense business was 
rapidly becoming ‘“‘professionalized”’ and was seeking, in competi- 
tion with medicine, law, and the other professions, its share of our 
colleges’ most talented graduates to cope with a business environ- 
ment that was growing in complexity and changing with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. 

Today there are in the United States only nine exclusively graduate 
schools of business, of which Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, and 
Stanford are well known. It is significant that the result of the Colum- 





*See Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell, Higher Education for Business, 
New York: 1959, Columbia University Press, for detailed recommendations for 
improving education for business. 
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bia Business School self-study is a new Master of Business Adminis- 
tration curriculum that resembles in striking detail the model recom- 
mended by Gordon and Howell in their recently published study 
on higher education for business.” 

The revised Columbia Business School curriculum seeks, through 
the resources of the Faculty of the Business School and other divisions 
of the University, to provide the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed by its graduates not only on their first jobs in the lower 
echelons of a firm but more so as they advance into the middle and 
top ranks of management. The new Master of Business Administra- 
tion curriculum, which went into effect in September 1960, has a 
grand design, therefore, which sees to it that the graduate student 
shares a common intellectual experience indispensable to managerial 
leadership, enough specialization to make him a valuable employee, 
and enough option to permit development of allied areas in subjects 
of the student’s own choice. 

First, I should like to comment generally on the “core program” 
courses through which a common intellectual experience is offered. 
Of the many reasons that make analysis of the core program an in- 
triguing endeavor, the most important is that in the core the faculty’s 
thinking reveals itself most imaginatively. Having decided that the 
most logical response to the challenge of a multifaceted business com- 
plex rested in a curriculum that would seek to balance needs for 
both breadth and depth, the faculty then listed these questions: What 
should a graduate school of busines do in order to promote most effec- 
tively every man’s intellectual and professional development? In what 
proportions should the various courses contribute to the main stream? 
And in what sequences? 

The faculty concluded that every student should have the oppor- 
tunity to distill the intellectual resources of courses which would deal 
respectively with: (1) the cultural, economic, human, and techno- 
logical environment in which a firm operates; (2) the actual processes 
involved in managing a firm which would include, among other 
things, skill in decision-making, in administration, and in dealing 
(with greater assurance for predictive controls) with the human com- 
ponent in organizations; and (3) the various quantitative techniques 
which have been supplied traditionally by accounting and statistics 
and which have recently been elaborated upon by linear programming 
and operations research. 


* Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell, op. cit., p. 275. 
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Telescoping the faculty’s thinking, therefore, and at the risk of 
oversimplification, it appears that the faculty was concerned with 
introducing the student to general management concepts, to the quan- 
titative tools necessary to all business operations, and to the exviron- 
ment in which the business is conducted. Finally, there was designed 
a capstone course intended to integrate the various principles by apply- 
ing them to actual and rather complex cases—Policy Determination 
and Operations. 

Below are listed the core program courses, all of which are given 
in the first year except Policy Determination and Operations: 


CORE PROGRAM COURSES 


Credit 

Course Title Points 
World resources, human, scientific, and physical 3 
Conceptual and institutional foundations of business 
Business in a dynamic economy 3 
Administration, structures, and practices of the firm 3 
The processes of business decision-making 3 
Human behavior in organizations 3 
Preparation and analysis of quantitative data 9 
Policy determination and operations 3 
30 


In his second year, the graduate student is able to concentrate (12 
to 16 points) in a functional area such as marketing, finance, or 
production, The remainder of his program (approximately 15 points) 
is devoted to electives which may be taken in other Schools and De- 
partments of the University, such as Law, Engineering, Anthropology, 
Economics, Sociology, or Philosophy. 

It may also be of interest to comment specifically on one of the core 
courses which has been received with a high initial enthusiasm on 
the part of the students, The Conceptual and Institutional Founda- 
tions of Business. Basically, this course is dedicated to a threefold 
objective: (1) to analyze new patterns of corporate, union, and gov- 
ernment structure and behavior; (2) to make more explicit the ideas 
which give energy and focus to these major institutions; and (3) to 
relate both the ideas and the institutions themselves to the values of a 
democratic people. 

It is only during the past century that the businessman’s role, his 
views, and the institutions he leads have become dominant in Western 
society. We are asking anew—and with urgency—whether these in- 
stitutions and these values can be made the instruments of free men. 
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Accepted as a truism was the belief that a free society was prerequisite 
to scientific advancement. The economic variant of this same premise 
held that a free market was essential to high productivity and to a 
high standard of living. Both assumptions are now being challenged 
by the Russians. The challenge has resulted in a hard examination of 
our own consciences and of the propositions which have always en- 
listed our dedications. 

To carry out this examination, students are being asked to consider 
a fairly large number of inquiries and some of the following ques- 
tions illustrate the trend of discussions: Is the widely held view that 
authority and liberty are necessarily in conflict a true proposition? If 
liberty and authority are reconcilable, how can they be worked into 
effective practices in unions and in corporations? Is de Tocqueville 
right in his statement that we value equality over liberty and that 
mediocrity is our greatest challenge? Are the Druckers and the Kahlers 
accurate in their thesis that we are selling freedom for a spurious 
security? Everyone talks of the “dignity of man.’’ What do we mean 
by those three words? And which economic institution is best fitted to 
promote and preserve that dignity? Or does it require a joint dedica- 
tion by governments, unions, and corporations? If a partnership does 
develop among the great aggregates of power, what form will it take? 
And what does the very fact of organization do to individual choice? 
This random sampling of questions raised in the course gives some, 
admittedly inadequate, indication of its scope. 

The School has undertaken a program which contains material that 
it believes to be of common interest to anyone seeking a fruitful and 
satisfying business career, regardless of the field of his initial business 
assignment or the functional nature of his successive tasks.* It is hoped 
that college officers of administration and instruction, who are re- 
sponsible for counseling students interested in careers as business 
executives, will encourage them to follow a liberal program of educa- 
tion for business, because graduate professional education for busi- 
ness, like other forms of higher education, seeks primarily to excite 
the human intellect toward greater improvement, greater refinement, 
and greater maturity. 


*See Report of the Dean of the Columbia Graduate School of Business for 
1958-59, p. 6. 
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The Ph.D. Language Requirement Again 
FRANCIS J. Nock 


N THE LAST few years there has been a great revival of interest in 
I the study and teaching of foreign languages in this country. Not 
only have college and university enrollments in FLs been increasing 
at a greater rate than have the student bodies;? high schools are re- 
instating foreign language study, and the FLES (foreign languages in 
elementary schools) program is not only proving successful, but inter- 
esting to the pupils, 

In fact, so great has the upsurge been that difficulties are being 
encountered. Since most of these are practical, rather than theoretical, 
such as lack of qualified teachers and lack of money to carry out the 
program successfully (particularly as far the FLES program is con- 
cerned), they may be called impediments instead of bases for valid 
objection. It is true, voices—although in the small minority—are 
being heard that object to a large-scale turnover of language instruc- 
tion to electronics: the language lab with its tapes, loud speakers, 
projectors, and earphones; and the TV circuit. 

However, the situation is one which should give pleasure and en- 
couragement to every language teacher, and to anyone else who thinks 
a monolingual person is lacking one element of true culture. 

Along with all this has gone another feature which is equally de- 
sirable. The students and pupils are taught and trained to speak the 
foreign language studied and to write it; in other words, to have an 
active knowledge of it. The success of this effort depends on many 
things. One of these is the amount of time devoted to the study, an- 
other is the age of the student. These factors enter into the discussion 
of my thesis, which is that the language requirement for the Ph.D. 


is, and is properly, a matter of a reading knowledge. 


* According to statistics collected by Appleton-Century-Crofts and published in 
their Modern Language News (Feb. 1960) the percentage changes in fall enroll- 
ment’s at 693 institutions over those of the preceding year were: 


| 1957 1958 1959 
College and University +41 + 6.2 + 4.4 
French-Spanish-German +4.4 +10.5 +10.1 
Furthermore 140 colleges and universities offered one or more courses in Russian 
in 1957; in 1958 there were 229; in 1959 there were 296, 
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So that I will not be accused of tilting at windmills, let me first 
admit that the efforts to change this requirement have up to now 
been either slight or under the surface. Then, however, let me go on 
to say that signs of these efforts are there. 

The University of Kansas has looked into the whole matter. As re- 
ported in the Modern Language Journal (43:7, p. 327) the Chan- 
cellor’s Committee on Foreign Language Study at that institution 
thinks that the present foreign language requirements for the Ph.D.., 
at Kansas and elsewhere, represent too low a level. They recommend 
that every Ph.D. graduate be required to demonstrate a good oral, 
aural, and reading proficiency in one modern foreign language. 

The aural ability, according to them, means to be able to under- 
stand conversation, lectures, and broadcasts—not slowed down. A good 
oral ability means to be able to talk with a native speaker of the 
language without shocking him with errors or bad pronunciation. 

A large university (as this news reached me through a private com- 
munication not directed to me I do not feel that I should name it) is 
contemplating allowing the Ph.D. candidate to show language pro- 
ficiency orally. There is no objection to this. But is it a first step 
toward requiring him to do this? 

The head of the modern language department at another uni- 
versity (for the same reason I will not mention his name) has re- 
cently stated that he would accept evidence of a reading knowledge 
for a second foreign language requirement, but not exclusively for the 
first. I have heard it said that Ph.D.’s should be able to go to other 
countries to attend meetings, to do research, to exchange ideas with 
scholars of these countries, and to use the languages of these countries. 

This is a beautiful theory, and I am fully in favor of the thought. 
But I fear for the practice, First, however, an analysis of what the 
Ph.D. degree means should be given. As far as I can see, it means 
today that a student has been admitted to graduate school; he has 
done sufficient work in course to satisfy requirements; he has passed 
a comprehensive, general examination or set of examinations concern- 
ing his field; he has looked into a research problem and come up with 
something that nobody has proved before (unless, as often, his dis- 
sertation is really a tabulation); he has passed a final examination on 
his dissertation; and somewhere along the line he has shown a greater 
or lesser ability to use one or two foreign languages as a tool in his 
research, 
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Nowhere, except in the actual wording of the degree, are there 
necessarily any implications of culture. They are frequently there; but 
in this age, when more and more young people work for the Ph.D. 
degree only in order to get jobs, or better jobs, they are frequently 
not there. It is fundamentally a degree based on learning facts and 
methods, and doing research. 

It strikes me as a bit forced to say that a Ph.D. candidate must 
show the signs of a cultured man, to the extent of speaking a foreign 
language, at least when many of them are quite unable to read a set 
of registration directions printed in their own language. (If any one 
thinks this is an incredible exaggeration,” let him write to me, and I 
will tell him things I know first hand that I will not use here to 
clutter up space.) Still, I might not object if I thought that every 
graduate school that put in this oral-aural requirement would adminis- 
ter it strictly and impartially and dismiss the students who could not 
fulfill it, or better yet, not let them enter. 

Every language teacher knows what a long and difficult task it 
is to produce true conversational ability in a FL in a student past 
the high school age and not located in a milieu where the language is 
spoken constantly. We are proud of our majors if they achieve it after 
four years of study, preferably with a summer spent in a language- 
study community. It is out of the question to expect this amount of 
effort and time to be given to active mastery of a language by a 
graduate student. 

The retort is immediate that very soon the student will not get to 
graduate school unless he has this oral-aural ability. I seriously doubt 
this. It would mean that every student who enters graduate school has 
devoted enough time and effort to one foreign language to have built 
up the requirements for a major or, at the least, a very strong minor 
in this subject. Or else it would mean that he has done as the German 
Gymnasium pupils have done: devoted years to the study of the lan- 
guage before entering into an institution of higher learning. 

If, in the future, it turns out that every student who wants to enter 
a graduate school has had such training, then manifestation of this 
oral-aural proficiency could well be a requirement for entry. But let 
us not make it a requirement for the degree itself. 

What I am afraid of is the serious degradation of the requirement. 
If a large percentage of the students are not equal to it, will they be 


7 No registrar will—Ed. 
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denied the degree? I doubt it. It has been a real fight to maintain 
standards for testing the reading knowledge of foreign languages. 
How successful the fight has been I can not say. I know from my own 
experience of students who have admitted continuing to use German 
in their own work and feeling pleased at being able to; I have also 
known students who have forgotten everything about the language as 
soon as they could afford to. I will not go into the subject of faculty 
members who circumvent the language requirement, or try to. 

There are other things, too, that might be taken into consideration. 
A student might become an engineer who frequently refers to works in 
German and Russian, but spends all his time in South America. 
Would it not be better for him to have a thorough reading knowledge 
of German and Russian, and then learn to speak the language of the 
country to which he is going? 

However, my real concern is in avoiding the situation in which 
the graduate students do not have a true oral-aural ability in a foreign 
language and therefore are given a token examination. As a friend 
of mine once said to me, “Hell, I can teach a parrot to go into a 
Mexican restaurant and order breakfast in Spanish.” If the examina- 
tion for the requirement really proves conversational ability above the 
parrot level, a large number of students in graduate school will not 
pass it at present, nor will the situation change for a long time to 
come. 

It would be far better to adhere to high and rigid standards for a 
reading knowledge, and work tooth and nail to have increased and 
superior foreign language instruction, starting in junior high school 
and continuing through the high school years. 

In this connection it will perhaps be proper to tell of the results of 
the 1959 conference on ‘Problems in Teaching and Testing Lan- 
guages Required for Doctoral Candidates’ held at the Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting. The matter of testing was discussed and 
the following ten items were adopted. As can be seen, item 5 repre- 
sents a diversity of opinion. The remaining items showed unanimity 
or, at most, one or two dissenting votes among the more than 35 
language teachers present. One member of the group was very strong 
in advocating oral-aural proficiency; his institution (not one of those 
that I referred to earlier) is moving in this direction. However, the 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of a written examination to show 


a reading knowledge. 
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10. 


The examination should be administered by the department of the 
language involved or by an examiner that the language department 
approves of. 


. The material should be suggested by the department of the subject 


in which the student is majoring and should be approved by the 
language department or examiner involved. 


. Translation into English is the most feasible method of examining, 


and a written examination is preferable to an oral one (except in 
the case of native speakers of the language who know English 
well). 


. Language structure is more important than vocabulary in deter- 


mining a student’s proficiency. 


. Opinion is divided as to whether the student should be allowed to 


use a dictionary and a grammar during the examination. 


. The examination should consist of several connected paragraphs. 


The student should be able to write his translation at the rate of 
200-300 words of the original language per hour. 


. If the institution sets up a reading course in a language for Ph.D. 


candidates and provides it with a qualified teacher, the satisfactory 
(graduate level) completion of this course may be considered as 
fulfilling the requirement in this language. 


. The student should show proficiency in two foreign languages. 
. If the institution names certain languages from which a selection 


must be made, the student should be allowed to substitute if there 
is a real need for another language or other languages. 

The student should not be permitted to take his preliminary quali- 
fying, or general (whichever term is used) examinations until his 
language requirements are fulfilled. 
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The Use of Instructorless Student Groups 
in College Learning 


LEsLiE R. BEACH 





WO AREAS of investigation of vital concern to higher education 

today are instructional method and instructional efficiency. Con- 
cern in the first area springs from the hunch that there are methods of 
instruction better suited to certain iearning objectives than other 
methods. In the second area, anxiety has arisen over the wave of 
students already beginning to flood our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

. understanding the purpose and motivation behind the present 
investigation, it is necessary to spotlight certain aspects of these two 
broad areas of concern. The writer has a compelling interest in the 
improvement of college instruction through experimentation in in- 
structional method. Of special interest are (1) the use of different 
methods involving varying degrees of student interaction and vary- 
ing degrees of student-teacher contact, and (2) the relationship, if 
any, which exists between the personality make-up of the student and 
his response to different methods of instruction (both in terms of his 
satisfaction and in terms of course achievement). Still a third specific 
interest of the writer lies in the realm of course-related learnings 
which take place other than those represented in mere course achieve- 
ment. 

For example, a hunch being explored is that there may be indi- 
viduals who, because of their past conditioning, habitual responses, 
or other more stable personality tendencies, would profit most from a 
learning experience of a particular type in these two dimensions of 
student interaction and student-teacher contact. Add to this, the pos- 
sibility that certain students might profit from one of these instruc- 
tional approaches which is much more efficzent than other prevailing 
methods, and the potential values of this type of research become 
evident. 

In any event, study along these lines will cause the college instruc- 
tor to look again at his objectives in college teaching and re-examine 
his efforts to assess what is being accomplished in the realization of 
these objectives. Should it be found that these objectives can be 
achieved with a much more efficient instructional approach, the college 
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POSITIONING OF THE STUDIED GROUPS IN THE DIMENSIONS OF STUDENT 
INTERACTION AND STUDENT-TEACHER CONTACT 
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student, the college professor, and our total American system of 
higher education will stand to profit from the endeavor. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The present investigation must be considered exploratory in nature. 
While the writer has been involved in this type of research in other 
courses and at other institutions,’ this is a first attempt to study the 
variables involved at this level (college sophomores and juniors) and 
in this type of course (social psychology). More specifically, the 
purpose of this investigation is threefold: (1) to study further the 
relationship between the personality of the student and achievement 
under two considerably different types of instruction; (2) to check 
for differences in “other outcomes” of the learning experience (in 
addition to more academic achievement) under the two approaches; 
and (3) to investigate the feasibility of an approach to college in- 


"See, for example, “Student Interaction and Student-Teacher Contact in College 
Courses,” University of Michigan and Whitworth College, in Special Reports (Clear- 
inghouse of Studies on Higher Education), U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 
563, March, 1959; or The Relationship between Sociability, Satisfaction, and Aca- 
demic Achievement in Various Types of Learning Situations, Doctoral Dissertation 
of Leslie R. Beach, University of Michigan, 1957. 
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struction that would more efficiently handle the increasingly large 
numbers of students crowding the college classrooms. One general 
hypothesis, based on previous experience, is explored in this study. 
It is believed that differences in course achievement under the dif- 
ferent methods of instruction will not be statistically significant— 
even when one approach varies quite drastically from conventional 
classroom procedures. 


DESIGN OF THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 


The class chosen for the experiment was a three-semester-hour 
undergraduate class in social psychology at Whitworth College, 
Spokane, Washington. The students involved were all enrollers in 
this course for the fall term of the 1958-59 school year. The class was 
comprised primarily of sophomores, with several juniors and a few 
seniors also enrolled. The total number of students in the experiment 
was fifty-one. 

The total class was divided into two groups at random: the ex- 
perimental group and the control group. The experimental group was 
then further subdivided at random into small-groups of five mem- 
bers each. 

In the control group, conventional lecture-discussion class pro- 
cedure was employed throughout the semester. These students at- 
tended class three hours weekly, took periodic quizzes, and turned in 
written assignments. 

In the experimental group there was no regular class attendance. 
The students were permitted, however, to attend a meeting with the 
instructor on a voluntary basis one hour every third week. This meet- 
ing provided opportunity for the students to ask any questions they 
wished or discuss with the instructor the subject matter of the course. 
They were instructed to meet in their small-group at least once weekly 
to discuss their work in the course. This meeting could take place 
anywhere; and the students’ homes or campus living quarters, empty 
classrooms, dormitory lounges, and the student union building proved 
to be favorite meeting places. To provide some structure for this part 
of the experiment and to serve as a check on proceedings, each small- 
group was required to develop and turn in a plan of procedure for the 
semester. Also, following each meeting of the small-group, each mem- 
ber filled in a brief personal reaction report regarding the meeting 
and progress of his group. This was placed in the instructor’s mail- 
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box and provided a convenient check on small-group progress and 
attendance at the small-group meetings. For the purpose of gaining 
additional basis for final evaluation, the students in the experimental 
group also were required to turn in four brief written assignments 
throughout the semester. 


MEASUREMENT DEVICES EMPLOYED 


Several measurement devices were used to gain the desired data for 
analysis of the results of the experiment. First of all, a comprehensive 
achievement test covering the material in the text and other required 
outside readings was administered at the beginning of the course and 
again at the end of the semester, The difference between the two 
scores earned on these tests (net achievement gain) was the achieve- 
ment score used for analytical purposes. 

The Guilford Inventory of Factors STDCR, the personality in- 
ventory used in the experiment, was administered at the beginning of 
the course. Primary interest in the analysis of the data up to the 
present time has centered in the S (social introversion-extraversion ) 
scale of this inventory. Analysis involving the other scales of this in- 
ventory is still in progress. 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values was used as a meas- 
ure of values. This test was administered both at the beginning and 
at the end of the course. Analysis involving this instrument is still 
in progress. 

Further tools used for data-gathering purposes were two question- 
naires, one given at the beginning of the course and one at the end. 
These questionnaires provided personal and demographic information 
on individual students as well as data regarding preferences for vari- 
ous instructional methods, general satisfaction with the course, ratings 
as to the values of the course, amount of required and nonrequired 
reading done, time spent in study for the course, etc. 

A final measuring device was the post-meeting reaction report 
mentioned above. It was used only by the members of the experimen- 
tal group to assess their personal feelings toward their small-groups 
and their progress. 


RESULTS 


Analysis of the data gathered from this experiment is still in proc- 
ess, inasmuch as time available for analysis purposes has been limited. 
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To date, analysis has been confined to achievement, the S scale of the 
Guilford Inventory, and preliminary work on the Values inventory 
and the questionnaires. 

In course achievement, as measured by the pre- and post-course 
tests, the general hypothesis of the investigation was supported. There 
was no statistically significant difference in the achievement gain of 
the two major groups. The experimental group (small-groups work- 
ing independently) actually averaged slightly higher in achievement 
than the control (classroom) group. The average achievement gains 
in both groups (80.5 for the experimental group and 77.4 for the 
control group) were significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 

In the study of the relationship between personality and instruc- 
tional method, only the sociability variable has been full analyzed. 
Among the less sociable students (lower third of the total class on 
the sociability scale) there was little difference between the achieve- 
ment of the two major groups. However, among the more sociable 
students (top third of the total class on the sociability scale), those 
in the experimental group averaged 10 points higher in achievement 
than those in the control (classroom) group. This indicates that the 
more sociable student does better in the small-group situation without 
the instructor present, whereas the less sociable student does about 
equally well in either the small-group or classroom situation. This 
difference does not reach a level of statistical significance, however, 
and accordingly must be interpreted most cautiously. 

Little analysis has been done in the study of values and possible 
value shifts. As would be expected, little shift in values appeared 
throughout this particular semester. Two areas where there were 
noticeable changes were the social scale and the religious scale—both 
of these areas showing increases in the relative level of these values. 
The change here also appears to be nonsignificant, statistically. 

Some of the most interesting results of the experiment came from 
the questionnaires used at the end of the course. The results of sev- 
eral of the questions asked are summarized in Table I. 

Through these questions and others asked on this post-course 
questionnaire, an effort was made to assess some of the ‘‘other out- 
comes” of the learning experience besides mere academic achievement. 

Interpretation of Table I must include the consideration that in 
answering these questions the students in the class were required to 
exercise their judgment, in some cases on matters closely related to 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF SEVEN QUESTIONS FROM 
POST-COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 














Mean of Mean of 
experimen- _ control 
tal group group 
3. How would you rate the value of the social psychology 
course (as you experienced it) to your over-all college 
education? (9-point scale from “very valuable” down to 
“of little or no value”’) 5.8 6.2 
4, Indicate your over-all satisfaction with your experience 
in this course. (9-point scale from “very satisfactory” 


down to “very unsatisfactory’’) 5.7 $7 
5. How many of the nonrequired suggested readings did 

you read? (answer in numbers) 5.0 1.8 
6. Approximately what percentage of the “required read- 

ings” outside the text did you read? 77.0 58.0 


7. How would you rate the studying you did for this course 
compared with the studying you have done for other 
similar courses: 

a. Quality of your studying (9-point scale from “better 


in this course” down to “poorer in this course”’) §.5 4.7 
b. Quantity of your studying (9-point scale from “more 
in this course” down to “less in this course”’) 5.7 4.6 


8. In addition to the “required readings” and books used 
for written reports, how many books and magazines did 


you consult in connection with this course? 4.1 2.2 
9. How many books would you estimate you have con- 
sulted in writing your papers for this course? 14.8 10.3 





themselves and their performance. They were also required to call 
upon their memory regarding the estimated amount of reading they 
had done. These factors could, of course, bring considerable error into 
their replies. However, there is no apparent reason why this should 
not balance out between the groups. 

While tests of statistical significance have not been completed on 
these items, it is rather obvious that some of the differences observed 
between the two groups will be significant. In all cases where the dif- 
ference appears significant (questions 5, 6, 8, and possibly 7 and 9) 
the difference indicates that the experimental group expended more 
effort, spent more time, read more books and outside assignments, and 
generally out-performed the control group. Whether this was due to 
the stimulation received from the more intense interaction in the small- 
group, whether it resulted from increased motivation because of dread 
of missing some important information, or whether it simply resulted 
from not having routine, structured classroom experience to rely upon, 
is not known. Any one of these or a combination of them may have 
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been the major cause of the superior performance of the experimental 
group over the control group. The significant fact is that the experi- 
mental group did not suffer in course content learning (in fact they 
may have profited slightly) from being deprived of the classroom and 
placed in the interactive, instructorless learning setting. In addition, 
the experimental group unquestionably profited more from the “other 
outcomes” of the course as indicated in Table I. 

In order to give something of the flavor of the reactions of the 
students in the experimental group to this new learning experience 
some of their questionnaire statements are reproduced here (with full 
written consent of the individuals involved). 

Answers of the students in the experimental group to the question 
“What is your general reaction to your experience in this course?”’: 


At first it was very congenial, but as we came closer to the final, 
anxiety arose and the course seemed more unfavorable every day. 


I guess I enjoyed the attention I received from being a minority—but 
I feel that I did receive almost as much from my group as I would 
have from class. I enjoyed the idea of not meeting as a “classroom 
group.” 

We were kind of lost half of the time and worried about the final. 
The group worked very well together but we didn’t particularly like 
the text. 


Enjoyed the independence this course has offered and feel a little 
privileged in being in such an experiment. Just being in this study has 
increased my interest in research material. My reaction would have 
been more favorable had I had more experience with this type of study. 


I am an adventurous soul and enjoyed the new experiences ; however, 
I feel concrete learning would have been better under a classroom 
situation or under the direction of one knowing more of the back- 
ground, purposes, etc., of social psychology. 

Discussions were interesting in terms of personal experiences and feel- 
ings on many topics. As far as book content and importance, often felt 
we weren’t sure of covering important parts; however, we seemed to 
have hit them as far as final questions indicated. 


At first my feelings were very ambivalent. I wasn’t at all sure of my- 
self. After taking the test, I feel I was on the right track in studying. I 
enjoyed working with my group very much. 


In answer to the question: ‘“What did you like most about this kind 
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of learning situation and experience?’’ the following responses were 
given: 


Better all around. Student gets into matters more because he has to 
learn for himself. He can establish his own viewpoints and not neces- 
sarily have just one—the professor’s viewpoint. I honestly feel that the 
student learns more in this manner. Sitting down with 4 or 5 other 
students and sharing viewpoints is more meaningful to me than sit- 
ting for an hour listening to one person. 

A much more relaxed experience. Very informal talk-it-over sessions. 
Got to know individuals personally. Heard more personal experiences. 


Looked forward to our group meetings. 
The freedom and responsibility of being more on my own. 
I didn’t like very much about the whole thing. 


I learned to study and reason things out better for myself without 
waiting for an instructor's answer. I thought this was good as this way 
you don’t rely on the instructor. 

Independence. If we are to act as adults we should be treated as such 
and this type of learning experience ‘‘seems adult.” 

I like to work in small groups rather than large. I enjoy working with 
a minimum of authoritative direction. I desire to work at “my own 
speed.” 

You are motivated on your own; no one is pushing you; it is reasoned 
that you will get out of the course just what time and effort you put 
in it. 

Possibility of group interaction and expression. Learning why others 
felt as they did about basic social psychological issues. 

Having my own say. I was able to contribute my two bits’ worth and 
get other views. 

The informality of our discussions, I felt, let us deal with any aspect 
of a topic that was bothering us, whereas we might be reluctant to 
mention it in a more formal setting. 


In reply to the question: ‘““What did you like Jeast about this kind 


of learning situation and experience?’’ the following statements ap- 
peared: 


Closer co-operation is necessary between members of the group. In our 
case, one member decreased our capabilities of learning by not doing 
his part in the preparation and discussion of material. 
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Hard to begin. Very difficult to decipher what was relevant and what 
was not. Book hard to understand. Unable to ask questions of some- 
one who could answer them. 

The inability to pinpoint what was really important in terms of sub- 
ject matter. 

I had to discipline myself more. This was probably good for me, but I 
would rather receive more outside motivation. Aside from my dislike 
of it, I think it was good for me. . 

I felt lost . . . as I’m not used to this even after 4 years of college. 
Grades count too heavily in the schools. 

We were in the dark too much. We didn’t exactly connect all of the 
principles to one another. 

Feeling of panic shortly before final exam time. Need for self-disci- 
pline—this is perhaps hardest thing to acquire. 

Not having a psych. background, I found it difficult to determine the 
purpose of the course and what I should learn from it. The text was 
very instrumental in adding to this feeling. I kept looking for con- 
crete evidence and conclusions where there were none! 

At times our group hadn’t prepared for class discussion so we had to 
spend the period reading and reviewing. The individual in the experi- 
mental group at times is uninterested and tends to let his work slide. 
Feeling of question about coverage of important material. Uneasy 
about grading (since important in terms of GPA). Ease of letting 
time slip away and not studying generally throughout course. Spas- 
modic study! 

The doubtful uncertainty of the experimental group. We were never 
sure if we were on the right track. 

Probably the lack of definite direction that tended to leave us unsure 
of our standing in acquiring the material expected and our grade 
standing. 


Here, again, the responses of the students in the experimental group 
reflect the type of response that would be expected to this kind of 
new experience in learning at the college level. Some of the negative 
reactions imply that there was some value and benefit even in those 
aspects of the experience which they did not particularly like. 

In interpreting these student comments it should be kept in mind, 
too, that the textbook for the course was one which was perhaps rather 
difficult for the students. It presented much material on recent re- 
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search in the field of social psychology but did not have the continuity 
or “flow” to make it an easy book for the lower division student to 
follow. Much of the feeling expressed by the students of being “in 
the dark” and not knowing what was important may have been dis- 
pelled by having a text which is a little easier to follow. It does appear, 
nevertheless, that in future experimentation even a little more structure 
might be inserted for the benefit of the experimental group. 

One final observation from the questionnaires which is worthy of 
mention concerns expressed preference for a certain type of instruc- 
tion or learning experience. All students were asked at the beginning 
of the course which of the two general types of instruction used in 
this experiment would be preferred by them. At the beginning of the 
course both groups felt the same about this: nine of the twenty-six in 
the control group preferred small-group discussion while in the ex- 
perimental group eight out of twenty-five preferred the small-group 
discussion situation. On the post-course questionnaire the following 
question was asked of the experimental group: “If you had it to do 
over and could choose which type of learning experience you could 
have for this course, which would you choose?” Fourteen of the 
twenty-five in the group chose the small interactive discussion group 
over the classroom situation. This indicates that, following the small- 
group learning experience, the number of students who would prefer 
this type of learning situation is significantly larger than the number 
preferring it prior to the experience. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this investigation no significant differences were found in aca- 
demic achievement between a typical classroom section of social psy- 
chology and an experimental section meeting in small discussion 
groups without the instructor. Actually, the experimental group aver- 
aged slightly higher than the control group in course achievement. 

While the results of this study showed that the less sociable student 
did about equally well in the classroom situation or in the small-group 
discussion, the more sociable student did better in the small-group 
situation, averaging a performance ten points higher than the class- 
room group. 

A number of interesting ‘‘other outcomes” of this particular learn- 
ing experience appeared. Differences between the two groups being 
studied indicated that the students in the experimental group, when 
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compared with the classroom group, did more reading (both required 
and nonrequired), studied more, felt that they studied better, con- 
sulted more works in writing their papers, and read more articles 
generally related to the course content. 

The results of this experiment must be most cautiously interpreted. 
The analysis of the available data is by no means complete. What 
happened here might not happen in another course, at another time, 
or in another place. However, one thing is certain: the method of 
handling the experimental group was overwhelmingly more e fficzent 
in terms of both instructor’s time and institutional facilities than the 
method of handling the control group. It is estimated that with only 
minor changes in procedure and planning, an instructor could handle 
twenty to twenty-five times as many students as were handled in this 
experiment with no greater demand on his time than the average 
classroom group (twenty-five to thirty students) would make. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The present study gives rise to a number of implications which serve 
as leads to be followed up in future investigations. Further study and 
experimentation would surely prove fruitful in at least four areas: 
(1) continued study of the relationship between student personality 
factors and response to various instructional approaches; (2) further 
experimentation with different methods of instruction involving vary- 
ing degrees of student interaction and student-teacher contact; (3) 
continued search for more efficient instructional methods; and (4) 
further study of desirable ‘‘other outcomes”’ of college instruction be- 
sides mere academic achievement and the ways in which these may be 
achieved. 

















Effect of Instructor-Agreement on Evaluation 
upon Assigned Grades in a 
Multiple-Section Course* 

ELDRIDGE E. SCALES 


HE WORTH of a letter-grade is evaluated by its competitive rela- 
ye to the marks given other students in other sections of the 
same course. Many of the official acts of college administrators are 
based upon the hypothesis that the letter-grade has a fixed and defined 
value. Unfortunately this is not the case in many colleges. Many 
faculty members do not agree upon the definition of letter-grade cri- 
teria, quantitatively or qualitatively. Each instructor may analyze, 
define, evaluate, and interpret his course objectives, content, examina- 
tions, and student achievement according to his own system of aca- 
demic values. Variability of grading practices is a reality (1, 3, 5, 6). 


PURPOSE 


It would seem that mutual understanding of course objectives, con- 
tent, evaluation instruments, and grading criteria would make for 
considerable reduction of variability of grading practices among in- 
structors of a multiple-section course. It is the purpose of this study to 
ascertain the degree of variability of grading among the instructors of 
a multiple-section natural science course when agreement on instruc- 
tion and evaluation has been reached by the instructors. 


PROCEDURE 


Natural Science III, Biological Science, is a required freshman 
course at the Fort Valley State College and is offered each quarter of 
the school-year. A total of 235 students were enrolled in nine sections 
of the course, which were conducted by four different teachers. During 
this year, these instructors met at regular intervals to establish and 
define course objectives, and to determine course procedures and tech- 
niques. Common midterm and final examinations were constructed and 
administered to the students enrolled in the sections of the course. The 
following weights were employed in the determination of final letter- 


* This experiment was carried out while the writer was Registrar at Fort Valley 
State College. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF GRADES ASSIGNED 
Number Grades Assigned 
of Total 
Grades A B C D F 
With Agreement 235 4.9 | 17.9 | 33.6 | 30.2 | 13.6] 100.2 
Without Agreement 258 24.4 | 26.7 | 34.1 | 12.4] 2.3 99.9 


























grades: final examination, 50 per cent of the total grade; midterm 
examination, 25 per cent; and class participation, assignments, and 
attitude, 25 per cent. No suggestions were formulated regarding the 
establishment of letter-grade criteria nor for the distribution of grades. 

The next year this procedure was not followed. The four instructors 
of Natural Science III were not bound by any mutual understanding 
in the teaching of the 258 students in the twelve sections. Each in- 
structor was at liberty to define objectives and content, to use his own 
procedures, and to interpret his own system of grading and assigning 
grades. 

The grade reports of the instructors indicated the letter-grades as- 
signed for these courses during these periods. Numerical values of 40, 
30, 20, 10, and O were assigned to the letter-grades of A, B, C, D, and 
F respectively. The difference between the means of aptitude test 
scores for the two groups was not significant. 


RESULTS 


Table I presents the percentage of grades assigned by the instruc- 
tors during the two periods, Table II shows the means, standard devia- 
tions, skewness, and t-value of the difference between the means of the 


TABLE II 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND #-VALUES 
OF GRADES ASSIGNED 
































Number CR 
of Mean S.D. M. diff Sk t-Value 
Grades : 
With Agreement 235 21.48 10.58 9.33* .05 8.5* 
Without Agreement 258 30.35 10.58 — .118 8.43* 





* Significant beyond the .01 level. 
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letter-grades assigned. Test of significance between the means shows 
that the mean of the grades is significantly higher (beyond the .01 
level) when the instructors were “uninhibited” by common procedures 
(without agreement). It appears that radical contrasts of skewness in 
the distributions of the grades occurred also. When left to their own 
devices of evaluation, the instructors assigned grades which presented 
a significant degree of negative displacement (significant beyond the 
.01 level). This is to be compared with the positive skewness (sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level) under the system of common evaluation 
instruments. 

This pattern of grade distribution with larger proportion of higher 
marks than low marks and the lack of comparability of marks for 
individuals is not an uncommon finding (3,5). 


SUMMARY 


In an effort to determine the effect of instructor-agreement on in- 
struction and evaluation upon the variability of grades assigned, in- 
structors of a natural science multiple-section course conducted classes 
and assigned grades under two different sets of conditions, with and 
without agreement on instructional and evaluation criteria. 

The following conclusions seem justified: 

1. The assignment of letter-grades by mutually designed proce- 
dures resulted in the mean grades being significantly lower than when 
instructors were left to use their own discretion. Under the latter 
circumstances, significantly higher grades were assigned. 

2. Agreement on evaluation produced a distribution of grades 
which was significantly positively skewed. The distribution was sig- 
nificantly negatively skewed when instructors conducted classes with- 
out agreement, 

It appears that the practice of open-end departmental discussion and 
agreement on course content, objectives, examinations, and grade 
proportions acted as a deterrent to the liberality with which instruc- 
tors assigned grades. It has been reported that after attending one of 
the pre-examination meetings, one instructor returned to his class and 
at the next meeting “covered” the material which he had neglected to 
teach. All in all, his classes probably received a little more of what they 
should have had in the first place. 

It appears that when there is agreement on evaluative procedures, 
instructors seem to be more conscious of their students, their progress, 
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and the content the course should afford the students. In an institution 
in which grading practices are undefined, this “meeting of minds” 
approach seems a move toward providing assistance with impunity to 
many instructors who need and wish for aids. 
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Concentration in the Granting of Degrees 
ELMER D. WEsT 


TTENTION is frequently directed toward the diversity of higher 
A education and to the large number of institutions of higher 
learning in the country. References may be found to the ‘‘over 2,000” 
institutions. Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, a publication by the United States Office of Education, listed 
1,365 institutions which awarded degrees in 1957-58. There is no 
doubt that the number is large and that the institutions are diverse. 

What is less frequently noted is the contribution that relatively few 
institutions make to the “manpower pool” of college graduates, and 
particularly the small number of institutions which make substantial 
contributions to selected fields. An analysis of the number of institu- 
tions conferring 10, 25, and 100 per cent of the degrees awarded, by 
level, and by field, gives some interesting results. Data were taken 
from Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions 
1957-58, and “‘fields of study’ are those of the USOE classification. 

At the “bachelor’s (1st professional)” level, 1,361 institutions 
awarded 365,748 degrees in 1957-58. If these institutions are ranked 
according to the number of degrees awarded by each, it is found that 
10 institutions gave 10 per cent, and 38 institutions gave 25 per cent 
(over 90,000) of all bachelor’s degrees granted. Obviously, then, 
1,323 institutions gave only three times as many degrees as did 38 
institutions. 

An analysis by subject-matter fields is equally interesting. Fifty-one 
institutions awarded one-fourth of the 6,924 degrees in mathematical 
subjects but only eight institutions awarded the same proportion of 
the 9,433 degrees in law. In “Arts and Sciences, general program,” a 
single institution accounts for 432 degrees, over 25 per cent of the 
1,580 granted. 

It should be emphasized that the same institutions are not neces- 
sarily involved. 

For example, although eight institutions awarded one-fourth of all 
degrees in “agriculture’’ only five of these institutions appear in the 
list of 38 institutions awarding one-fourth of the total of bachelor’s 
degrees in that year. In the field of “education,” 28 of the 44 institu- 
tions granting one-fourth of the degrees do not (and only 16 do) 
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appear among the 38 institutions. In ‘business and commerce,” one- 
third of the institutions are not in the 38; in “foreign language and 
literature” ten of 23, and in “English and Journalism” 11 of 34 are 
not in the highest 38. In “philosophy” 14 of 16 (87 per cent) and in 
“forestry” four of five (80 per cent) of the institutions giving 25 
per cent of the degrees do not fall in the 38. Although the total 
number of bachelor’s degrees in religion was almost 9,000, none of 
the 16 institutions which collectively awarded one-fourth of these 
degrees is in the list of 38 which awarded one-fourth of all bachelor’s 
degrees. In fact, in 26 fields, in only one (‘‘arts and science’’) did all 
the institutions giving the top 25 per cent in the respective fields also 
appear in the top 38 for total degrees, and in this instance only one 
institution was involved. 

For higher degrees, concentration is, of course, even more notice- 
able. In each of 24 fields of study, with the exception of Education, 
25 per cent of the degrees were given by less than ten institutions. In 
“total, second level degrees,” although 569 institutions awarded the 
degree, three institutions gave 10 per cent and thirteen gave 25 per 
cent (over 16,000 of the 65,614) of all master’s degrees awarded. In 
“arts, general,” ‘‘arts and sciences,” “forestry,” ‘‘home economics,” 
“philosophy,” “religion,” and “sciences, general” none of the insti- 
tutions among those which gave one-fourth of the degrees in each of 
these fields appears among the 13 which together awarded one-fourth 
of all master’s degrees. 

Although 175 institutions awarded 8,942 doctor's degrees in 1957- 
58 six institutions awarded 25 per cent, and two awarded 10 per cent 
of this total. In an analysis of 22 “fields” (accounting for all but 24 
of the doctorates), in no instance was it necessary to go beyond six 
institutions to account for one-fourth of the degrees granted in that 
field, In fact, in each of 15 fields, three or fewer institutions gave one- 
fourth of the degrees for the field; and in each of 16 fields, the single 
institution listed as giving the most degrees in the field accounted for 
10 per cent or more of the total for the field. In only two fields were 
all of the institutions awarding 25 per cent of the degrees in the field 
also in the list of six institutions which together awarded 25 per cent 
of the total; but in seven fields, none were. 

All six of the institutions which awarded one-fourth of the doctor's 
degrees and all 13 of the institutions awarding one-fourth of the 
second level degrees were among the 38 awarding one-fourth of the 
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bachelor’s degrees; but one of the institutions among the six for the 
doctorate was not among the 13 for the master’s degree. 

Sampling is frequently suggested as a partial answer to data collec- 
tion in higher education. If the field of specialization as indicated by 
college degrees is related to the supply of manpower, then it is obvi- 
ous that the considerable variations in degree programs in the insti- 
tutions must be noted in selecting the sample. It is also obvious that a 
relatively small number of institutions provide a substantial proportion 
of the degrees granted. 











“Short Order’ Grades 


H. C. BREARLEY 


«<-TEsSER, have our final grades yet?’’ inquires the hopeful freshman 

Peay 47 minutes after the last examination paper is turned in. 
Sometimes the faculty member's reply is a bit sharp because he is un- 
happily aware of a far greater pressure for speed in grading that is 
being exerted by the registrar or the dean. The reasons for promptness 
in grading are numerous and important, especially for better guidance 
in registering students for the ensuing quarter or semester; but when- 
ever administrators urge or command haste in grading they should 
make every effort to achieve a proper balance between the obvious 
advantages of early reports and the three not-so-obvious temptations 
which this practice presents to faculty members. 

The first temptation to the teacher is to give short-answer examina- 
tions that can be graded by a student assistant or perhaps by a member 
of his own family. When tests of this type are carefully and skillfully 
prepared, their results are quite defensible. Observation indicates, 
however, that such tests are usually hastily prepared without the pre- 
testing and experimentation that are necessary for statistical reliability. 
Sometimes a stencil is cut by the clerk while the teacher dictates more 
or less at random the true-false, completion, and multiple choice 
items. These types of questions have been seriously challenged on the 
basis that they do not require any organization of material or give any 
training in its presentation. 

How prevalent the short-answer examination has become I do not 
know; but I did have one M. A. candidate comment on a test that was 
partially of the discussion type, ‘These are the first essay questions I 
have had since I left high school.” If this is a criticism of higher 
education in the United States, at least a part of it belongs at the doors 
of demanding registrars and deans. 

A second consequence of the hurry for grades is that examination 
papers of whatever type must be graded hastily—no careful weighing 
of statements, no checking for clerical errors, little comparative evalu- 
ation of records. It is always an academic temptation to grade as rapidly 
as possible in order to begin vacation or to clear one’s desk before new 
classes begin. When this tendency is re-enforced by administrative 
pressure, it is almost irresistible. In a college where salary checks were 
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held up until grades were reported, one faculty member gleefully 
boasted, “I got my check fifteen minutes after the last examination 
paper was handed in!” 

The greatest temptation of hasty grading is, however, to raise the 
score wherever there is any basis for doubt. This minimizes student 
complaints and salves the teacher’s conscience—if he has one sturdy 
enough to have survived the combined pressures from classroom and 
administrative office. High grades rarely offend anyone and they cover 
a multitude of errors. 

Even the use of electronic machines for the quick recording and 
reporting of grades has not always operated to reduce administrative 
pressure for speed that inevitably reduces the quality of the teacher's 
evaluations of his students. 

Academic grading on the double quick sometimes resembles far too 
closely the products of ‘‘short order’’ restaurants, where (1) the food 
comes largely from cans or is hastily thrown together, (2) it is 
cooked superficially, and (3) it is covered liberally with gravy and 
other kinds of “goo’’ in order to discourage closer inspection. 

At least a part of this problem arises from having administrative 
officers who have forgotten—if they ever knew—the pains of body 
and spirit necessary to prepare a defensible report upon the work of 
students. Perhaps the situation would improve if each of those who 
have the authority to set deadlines for grades were given at least one 
class to teach and if that class were allotted the last place on the ex- 
amination schedule! 

If, more seriously, administrative ingenuity is devoted to the 
elimination of hasty grading, it can doubtless be accomplished, al- 
though the devices for so doing would have to vary greatly from col- 
lege to college. Faculty members, for example, may be encouraged to 
turn in partial reports as soon as possible in order to begin the early 
processing of grades. A brief student vacation after actual exams will 
permit the conscientious teacher to take ample time at the cost of a 
little recreation but without the risk of an administrative reprimand. 
Larger classes should, doubtless, come early in the examination calen- 
dar, whenever that can be arranged. Tests for a few especially large 
courses might even be given before the regular examinations begin. In 
general, hearty administrative support should be given those faculty 
members who are willing to take enough time to prepare and to 
evaluate carefully the final tests for their courses. ‘‘Short order’ grades 
will then be no more. 











A Uniform Reference Form 
Lewis R. FIBEL 


NE of the clerical chores of the registrar's office that is increasing 
O constantly is the completion of reference forms from potential 
employers (both industrial and government) and from other colleges. 
The information requested includes evaluation of the individual’s gen- 
eral abilities, aptitudes, character, achievement, morals, participation 
in extracurricular activities, etc. The individuals concerned may be 
graduates of the college, current students, or those who left without 
graduation for any reason. Although most requests concern recent 
students, it is not unusual to get requests about students who left the 
college many years ago. (There are apparently some agencies which in 
an endeavor to be appraised of the complete background of the appli- 
cant, will broadcast their forms unselectively to all known sources of 
information. ) 

There are two primary problems for the institution in connection 
with these forms. The first is to supply accurate information. The sec- 
ond is to reduce the clerical work involved. 

Forms sent to the college are usually addressed to the registrar or to 
the dean of students. It is unlikely that either of these individuals will 
have first-hand knowledge of the person concerned. Information is, 
therefore, compiled from whatever records are available in their of- 
fices. In order to present a more accurate picture, New York City Com- 
munity College has recently asked the faculty of the department in 
which the student majored to fill out a form immediately upon the 
student’s graduation, evaluating those qualities which the office is 
most frequently called upon to report. (It is hoped that this system 
will soon be extended to students who leave without being graduated. ) 
This has the advantage of securing fresh evaluations by persons who 
know the applicant personally. 

Copies of these forms are filed in students’ jackets in the registrar’s 
office. When a reference request is received, a clerk fills out the request 
on the basis of the information on the college form. The reference is 
checked and signed by the dean of students, and then mailed. While 
the reference forms from industry or other schools generally ask for 
the same information, they ask for it variously. One will ask for the 
evaluation of “‘ability to get along with others’; another ‘‘co-operative- 
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ness.”” There are other cases where the quality evaluated might have 
quite different meanings to the various persons involved. There also 
is much variation in the requested quantitative evaluation of the char- 
acteristic. One form will request a three-way differentiation (excellent, 
average, poor); another, a four-way or five-way differentiation; still 
another, a verbal description. Every possible variation seems to exist. 

Based upon my experience in signing over a thousand of these 
forms per year, and prior experience evaluating the information on 
such forms in industry, I propose that the colleges and AACRAO 
develop a common form to be used in all appropriate cases. The 
individual college should set up some system (perhaps not unlike the 
one described above) to ensure accurate completion of the internal 
form. Thereafter, when reference requests are received, a duplication 
(Photostat, Thermofax, etc.) of the form, properly authenticated, 
would be sent. (It would seem sensible not to include data covered by 
the transcript of grades; this form also could stand more uniformity 
on both high school and college level.) The advantages to the issuing 
institution are: (1) more accurate information would be sent; and 
(2) the amount of clerical labor involved would be greatly reduced. 

The advantages to the receiving agency are: (1) more accurate 
information would be received; and (2) the information would be 
more comparable among different institutions. 











A Generous Education for Teachers* 
S. A. Nock 


EFORE we try to decide what our teachers might best study, we 
B ought to decide what we want our youngsters to learn. We 
should abandon without argument, I think, the notion that our schools 
should be happy playgrounds, where children do as they see fit—a 
notion unfortunately held by some perfectly respectable people I have 
met from time to time. It is a notion that overlooks the common 
observation that children want to learn, and have, as a matter of fact, 
done their hardest job of learning before they get even to preschool. 
With obvious delight they have learned to exercise their various 
senses, to manipulate objects, and above all to talk. It has been hard, 
concentrated work; but the children don’t know that, and have been 
happy at it. 

Various ideas have been put into print about what children ought 
to learn, some of them based on preconceptions of what various chil- 
dren can learn. Some years ago I heard a man who wrote quite a bit on 
education say that ninety per cent of our children are ineducable. I 
asked him—unkindly, perhaps—how he had found that out; and he 
told me that he had assumed that everybody knew it. I didn’t know it, 
and don’t know it, any more than I know that only sixty per cent, or 
seventy per cent, or forty per cent are ineducable. Our tests help some 
in determining the limitations of educability; but there are too many 
exceptions to let us rely on tests and nothing else. They are based on 
comprehension of language, for one thing; and a great number of 
smart youngsters have got started in environments where formal lan- 
guage is a problem rather than an easy means of communication. 

We have developed our schools on the basis of education for every- 
body, in the honorable belief that educated people are better, happier, 
more useful—in every way a better bet—than ignorant people. That 
leaves us with the necessity of educating every youngster in essentials 
just as far as he can go. In the course of human nature we shall have, 
as the process continues, a grouping of pupils; but we have no excuse 
to try to group them before they or we have done anything to give 
them their best chance. As to the objection that such a process is un- 





* A talk given to the faculty of Mansfield State College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
1959. 
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democratic, that we permit some to excel others, we need only observe 
that the differentiation is not of our making. Some young people 
simply are intellectually more alert, just as some—unfortunately very 
few—are able to become major league second baseman like Charley 
Gehringer and Nellie Fox. And only playing second base will show 
what a second baseman can do. 

Every youngster who is not defective will take some part in our 
society, and will to the best of his ability live a life to his liking. If we 
can show him how to find out about life as he will live it, and about 
the society he will live in, we do a great deal. One of the facts he will 
have to discover sooner or later is that he is going to have to work for 
what he gets, and that other people are going to work, too. 

If a youngster is unable to understand and to communicate; if he is 
unable to participate in what is becoming more and more a scientific 
and technical world; if his society seems to him nothing more than 
confusion, he is hardly going to be able to do much of anything, for 
himself or for any one else. Furthermore, nobody can specialize with- 
out knowing fundamentals of his specialty. Children do not have to 
specialize; they can’t. They all have to learn fundamentals; and they 
can. 

So we turn to our teachers, who have the job of inculcating the 
fundamentals on our children. It has been objected that our world is 
no longer the world of the past; that what was good enough for grand- 
father is no longer good enough for grandson; that our schools must 
reflect the changes that have occurred in our society. That is true as far 
as it goes, but it doesn’t go very far. Fundamental to any process of 
learning and teaching is the unique human ability to learn from the 
past. A young cat’s instincts may keep it alive by itself in a wilderness, 
but not a child’s. Our fundamentals must be learned; they are not born 


with us. 
II 


We must all learn our own language. Almost all our youngsters 
command enough language to get along on the social level to which 
they have been born. In some societies that may do, but not in ours. 
We have no fixed castes, we have no fixed places to which God has 
ordained us. We believe, and act on the belief, that any American may 
raise himself socially, financially, culturally; that he may assume any 
position or responsibility; that he may go just as far as he can. We also 
believe that the more of us who do better in any way than our fore- 
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bears, the better it will be for all of us. The first step in that direction 
is ability to understand our language, spoken or written, and to speak 
it and write it so as to make clear what we have in mind, whether it is 
a matter of getting a boiler set straight or of finishing up a sonnet. 

Considering what we so often encounter in college, it may seem 
strange to assert that a child in the first grade can read beyond his own 
experience, and write a bit on the basis of his experience. From then 
on he can continue to read beyond his own experience, and as he 
reads, his experience expands. For in reading we have vicarious ex- 
perience; and since we are human beings, that can be just about as 
good as first-hand experience. To encourage such ability in youngsters, 
of course, a teacher must have a broad and varied experience—also 
primarily vicarious, but nevertheless satisfactory. An experienced 
teacher is more of a person; and the more personality a teacher has, 
the better he can teach, if only because youngsters pay attention. 

Far more, however, he is a better teacher because he understands 
the world better, has a better appreciation of individual human beings, 
and can present events against a background that makes them at least 
partially intelligible. He can illustrate and compare and gradually make 
clear why it is desirable to know rather than not to know. If he pre- 
sents in himself an example of the informed life, if he is as we say 
an interesting person, he is, to use a cliché, an inspiring teacher. 

Stephen Bush, who was some time ago head of the French depart- 
ment of the University of Iowa, remarked to a student group one day 
that one of the most exciting experiences we can have is acquaintance 
with great men—and most of them are dead. It is through their works 
that we know them; and the prospective teacher should be in an ideal 
position to make their acquaintance. If he does, he will see that what 
he is setting out to do is an adventure, an adventure stimulating to him 
and one in which he is happy to involve his pupils. 

That, say some of our commentators, is something for the elect, for 
those who are gifted, for those who are somehow superior to the run 
of the mine lot. I can remember when people talked that way about 
music. It is all very well, they would say, for highbrows to roll their 
eyes at Beethoven and Chopin and the other classical composers, who- 
ever they might be; but you and I and the rest of the people on the 
street might just as well stick to pretty tunes. There is, of course, 
nothing the matter with pretty tunes—quite the contrary, in spite of 
all that the longhairs say. But the notion that you and I and Jack and 
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Jill can’t appreciate the finest music is nonsense. As soon as long- 
playing records appeared, along with suitable means of reproducing 
what was on them, everybody bought all kinds of music. Just by the 
standard of its being big business, the classical music business is a 
whopping success. 

We have found out that we can have all kinds of music, and want 
most of it. On top of that we have found out that books we once con- 
sidered suitable only for the mythical intellectual elite are exciting and 
gratifying reading. The paperback business is another whopper—and 
great numbers of paperbacks, however misleading the females on their 
jackets may be, are the best in books. 

Again, reproduction of art is big business—because people want 
the reproductions. We can introduce our youngest pupils to the finest 
and most exciting art, whereas years ago we never got to see it until 
we made a pilgrimage to some city boasting a large gallery—and there 
weren't many of them then. Our colleges treat painting and other fine 
arts as they never were treated in the past, and everybody is enthusias- 
tic about it. 

The enthusiasm comes not from our own feeble attempts to create 
something in the fine arts—that may be fun for us, but not for others! 
It comes from the sense that we are more ourselves for acquaintance 
with great men, and what they have done. We may not have reasoned 
it out, but we are not the same after contemplating, even in reprodu- 
tion, the works of Rembrandt, Goya and Winslow Homer—and we 
like the change. 

We are in like manner not the same after getting to know the 
writings of those who have lived during the centuries, and other 
people are not the same to us, either. If we float down the Mississippi 
with Huck Finn and Jim; if we go gallivanting about eighteenth cen- 
tury England with Humphry Clinker; if we accompany Sir John 
Falstaff as he moves about; if we join the pilgrims to Canterbury, then 
we have met most fascinating people and lived through the most 
amazing variety of adventures. If we branch out into other lands and 
continents, we live just that much more: Indians, Chinese, Arabs as 
well as Europeans delight us. 

There is one other pleasant fact about reading, and that is if we 
really don’t like something, we can let it go. Sometimes, though, a 
beginning is tough and discouraging, like that of the Pickwick Pa- 
pers. We may need a little goading, and a little reassurance to get us 
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through. That is where wide reading in college is useful: it keeps us 
at the job, and teaches us to get on into something before we give it 
up. It can also, with an experienced teacher, show us how to skip what 
is tedious. 

A teacher who has read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested a 
good deal of what generations of mankind have preserved as literature 
is an individual, not a stereotype. He has lived highly and adventur- 
ously, and has found out what is good; just as he has, if he has listened 
to music, become a more generous-minded man; or, if he has con- 
templated works of art, grown to know what is beautiful and there- 
fore desirable. But—and this too is important—no two such teachers 
will grow up the same. There will be no duplication in detail. It is 
only in those who have been nowhere, done nothing, seen and heard 
nothing, met nobody, that a tedious sameness prevails. They are the 
faceless men—and youngsters know it! 


Ill 


If our teachers can profit by spending a good solid proportion of 
their time in getting acquainted with great men, through literature, 
music, and art, they can profit as much by spending a good solid pro- 
portion of their time in observing what men have done, and how it 
has affected others. That is, they can with great profit read history. 

All our teachers in Pennsylvania must study the history of the 
United States and Pennsylvania. There is nothing the matter with 
that, except that it sounds funny; that is, there is nothing the matter 
with it if such history is connected with what has gone on in the 
world and what is going on. I am afraid that it often is not. 

Two events in the history of Pennsylvania are great events in the 
history of the world; but do our teachers know how or why? For too 
many of us, the Declaration of Independence was a ringing statement 
by the good guys that they would no longer take anything from the 
bad guys. Do we know what went into the writing of that Declara- 
tion? What the English and European background was? What the 
effect of the Declaration was and is throughout the world? Do we 
know where we stood then in world affairs, and why we stood there, 
and what came of our standing there? 

What do we know of settlement in the New World, by those of 
North European birth and those of Spanish and Portuguese? What do 
we know of the South and Central American settlement, that has had 
and will have so vital an impact on our development? What do we 
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know of political backgrounds of all our present affairs, and of reli- 
gious backgrounds of some of our deepest problems? We are baffled 
by Little Rock, by Southern attitudes in general—and during our 
bafflement we practice segregation here in Pennsylvania. Why? What 
is the background of all that, and what is the present situation as it 
actually is, not as some people say it is? What good is the Declaration 
of Independence, anyway, if we are hagridden? And are we hagrid- 
den? 

And now that we are what we are, why are we having so much 
trouble in the world about us? Does it astonish us when some one tells 
us that the Russians are not doing anything that somebody hasn’t been 
doing for millenniums? Does it astonish us that at the end of our 
world wars our allies have turned on us? It wouldn’t—if we had read 
Xenophon or, for that matter, a good many subsequent historians. If 
we had looked at the past as it has been preserved for us in the 
writings of historians, we would know a great deal more about our 
present situation than we do, and we could hardly be caught by sur- 
prise as we have been, over and over again. We could have learned 
that pious intentions are of no consequence in politics. We might have 
had a different twentieth century if we had paid attention to what was 
said two centuries ago: that nations will go to war as long as there is 
anything to be gained by it. 

The other event in the history of Pennsylvania contributed as much 
to the history of the world as the Declaration of Independence, but 
somehow Pennsylvania has overlooked a magnificent chance to write 
her name large in the annals of our time. Nothing is the same as it 
was a century ago, and never will be, because of what happened a 
hundred years ago in this state. There are still a great many people 
who don’t know it happened. 

There are accounts of petroleum in the Old Testament, apparently, 
and in other writings as old. Petroleum was known in this country 
generation after generation, and used for rubbing rheumatic joints 
and making vilely smoking lamps. But not until Edwin L. Drake put 
down his well at Titusville, in 1859, did the petroleum industry start. 
What oil, and the search for oil, and rivalry over oil have meant to 
our world I need not discuss. I would, however, like to emphasize 
that Pennsylvania for a second time made world history—and that 
what happened here is unintelligible without knowledge of what has 
happened everywhere else since. 

We cannot understand what has happened here without under- 
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standing what has been going on everywhere throughout history. If 
we let our youngsters know something of all this, we shall teach 
history as it matters. And we do not have to be teachers of history to 
bring our knowledge to good use; we can simply be informed Penn- 
sylvanians and accomplish much. 

If we do not know the historical background of our affairs, we can 
only learn the immediate externals, and never find out the whys and 
wherefores. We can never understand what we are doing, nor guess 
what its consequences may be. Every teacher ought to have an intelli- 
gent, as opposed to a blinkered idea of the world about him, if only 
so he may understand himself in the light of affairs. He should be 
able to relate whatever he is doing to what is going on; and to do that 
intelligently, he must know a good bit of the whys and wherefores. 


IV 


That is why he cannot afford to neglect mathematics and science: 
if he does, he can never guess, let alone know, what is going on. It 
is a platitude to say that we live in a world of science, but we do, any- 
way. And if we want so much as to understand what we and our 
youngsters can look up and see, or look down and see, or turn a knob 
and hear about and see, we must know the fundamentals of science 
and mathematics. If we teach English or art or history or anything 
else, and know no science and math, we are bound to be embar- 
rassingly unable to talk sense about the obvious. 

There is a great amount of work being done in revision of the 
teaching of mathematics. What is of no importance will be eliminated, 
and what is of importance will be emphasized. As so often happens, 
however, things have been going in the same rut since before 
Roman chariots began cutting into the stone highways of the Em- 
pire, and it is hard to change them. Furthermore, the history of sci- 
ence is one that is so periodic that it is often hard to keep track of 
even when we give time to it. And what is operative today was yester- 
day not so much as a dream. 

Nevertheless, the methods of mathematics and of science do not 
change. If we, therefore, bring our teachers to understand these 
methods, we enable them to keep up, at least, with what is being 
done. No glib survey will do it; we don’t need to know a list of 
things accomplished. We need to know how men thought through 
their problems, and what good mathematics was to them in their 
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thinking. We need to know the nature of proof, of hypothesis, and of 
hunch—and hunch is not to be underestimated. Perhaps demonstra- 
tion courses in the sciences, or some of them, will do the job; the 
English seem to think so. We have not tried this method to any extent, 
insisting rather on laboratory experience. Here is a subject for in- 
quiry. 

Laboratory courses too often degenerate in pedantic hands into 
doing what is in the manual and getting the right answer. Demonstra- 
tion courses, their critics say, never teach a student to make things come 
about. But most of us have no need to try to make things come about. 
What we need to know is how scientists work, and what their 
method means to us. Incidentally, we need to know the difference 
between scientific accomplishment and fireworks, something that 
Matthew Arnold in his time and all sorts of politicians in ours seem 
not to appreciate. 

An understanding of scientific method in the field of psychology 
will enlighten us. Like all civilizations and cultures, ours presents 
us problems of conduct, the solution of which is vital to our con- 
tinuance. Whether it is a question of why the Russians perform as 
they do, or what the implications may be of the religious peculiarities 
we find all about us, or how to understand and cope with emotional 
anti-intellectualism, we can do nothing sensible without disinterested 
analysis. No amount of oratory can compensate for not knowing 
what we are talking about. We in college do not need to be told that 
parents must understand little children, but it will be news to a great 
many people. One of the great tasks of teachers is to bring up whole 
generations to understand their children, and to do that they must 
know something of scientific method. They must also know some- 
thing of it to get along sensibly in the world outside the school. 

We need our theories and hypotheses and we need to know how to 
investigate their validity. We also need what is perhaps not so easy 
to come by, the courage to abandon our theories when they don’t 
work. That is true of international statesmen as well as of people 
trying to put in new lawns. Our teachers and those they teach are 
lost in the world without a knowledge of scientific method. 

One other matter deserves consideration here, and that is the sup- 
position that because a hypothesis could not be proved with one set 
of data it can not be proved with another. In our lifetime the physi- 
cists have shown the way. For centuries alchemists tried to transmute 
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elements, in the belief that they could develop gold from other 
metals. They were for centuries the objects of contempt, because with 
the data at hand, they were attempting the ridiculously impossible. 
We, however, have a different set of data; and although we are not 
manufacturing gold, we are transmuting elements. 

Throughout human history, mighty conquerors overcame nations 
and built great empires, some of which lasted for centuries. They 
demonstrated that military power had the last word. Today we have 
a different set of data, and are beginning to see that military power is 
unlikely to result in conquest: it will lead to destruction of aggressors 
as well as of those they seek to conquer. The millennium is still a long 
way off; but if we can persuade political leaders to employ scientific 
method in their thinking we may, in spite of Bertrand Russell’s fear, 
live on into the twenty-first century. If we do not get to thinking 
scientifically, we are not only a lost generation: we are a lost race. 

We depend on our teachers to bring up our children to think 
straight. To do that, they must be able to think straight themselves. 
A good, substantial education in scientific method is necessary. But 
attempts at that sort of thinking have always run afoul of authori- 
tarian establishments. Our education in science and in history must 
take account of that dreary fact. A history of ideas is a history of 
oppresssion, or at best repression, whether in education or in politics 
or in religion. Look for a moment at our own Constitution. 

That document was the result of discussion among practical men, 
who were not trying to introduce the Golden Age, but to establish 
a working government. They succeeded. From time to time changing 
circumstances made amendments necessary, but the fundamental 
assumptions remained. It may be that as time goes on it would be 
wise to reconsider those assumptions, in part at any rate. But any 
attempt to do so stirs up not controversy, but denunciation—the most 
idiotic form of communication, if only because it is pointless and con- 
firms in their opinions those who are denounced. What is important 
to us, of course, is what the framers of the Constitution aimed at: a 
working government. May be we have the foundation for that; 
maybe not. We need, in the face of criticism and suggestion, to find 
out—a hard job. 

Some of our most eminent churchmen are engaged at present in 
scrutinizing our approaches to religion, as are some of our eminent 
philosophers. Such scrutiny, as it has done in the past, arouses 
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antagonism among great numbers of clergy and laity alike. If that 
antagonism is directed toward scrutiny as such, it is unfortunate; if it 
is directed toward the results of scrutiny, it could result in more 
reasonable conclusions. For most of us there is so much emotional 
involvement in religious matters that we have a hard time thinking 
about them; but since there is always a good chance that religious 
conviction is more stimulating than religious acceptance, it may pay 
us to think. If we can argue our religion out of the way, it doesn’t 
amount to much anyway; if we can clarify it and render it more in- 
fluential in our lives by dispassionate consideration, we gain by our 
effort. We cannot get along without faith, anywhere; but we need not 
confuse faith with blind faith. 

Social and economic theories usually wear white hats and black 
hats. Our theories are good guys and other people’s are bad guys. 
Unfortunately, a good many of us don’t know what we are talking 
about when we get into these fields, and are inclined to let clichés do 
for thinking. Some of us are old enough to remember the enthusiasm 
that a number of unthinking idealists showed in the early days of 
communism in Russia; and some of us are happily congratulating 
ourselves that we didn’t get taken in. Not all theoretical communists, 
however, are bad guys: they simply let their preconceptions govern 
their reasoning. They lack scientific method. 

But socialism? Another bogey of politicians, of course; but how 
much of a bogey is it? Years ago Norman Thomas advocated, against 
great thundering of denunciation, just such social and economic 
means and methods as are commonplace today. Our society changes 
as it grows and adopts technological methods; it has to change. A 
changing society leaves some people who were top dog somewhere 
lower in the hierarchy, and they don’t like it. What we need to re- 
member is that it doesn’t make any difference what you call it: if 
something works well, it’s worth having; if it doesn’t, it isn’t. What 
does our society need, and how can we best go about getting it? We 
have to think about it. 

As time goes on, we are more and more aware that provincial 
thinking will do nothing for us. Once we could play in our own back 
yard, and let other people do as they saw fit; but we can’t any longer. 
Whatever goes on in our back yard is important in Cambodia and 
Ceylon, let alone Algeria and Russia; and the things that happen 
anywhere on earth, Tibet or Hungary or Germany or Cuba, are right 
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here with us. We not only need to know what is going on, but also 
to try to understand why it is going on. 


Vv 


Other people do not think as we do, if only because they have an 
entirely different set of historical data and methods to build on— 
and, as we are beginning to learn, because they have different lan- 
guages, in which any sort of thinking proceeds otherwise than in Eng- 
lish. To understand our own place in the world better, we can find 
out something about people and their cultures by learning their 
languages; learning them, not playing with them. 

We are now finding out that we shouldn’t have laughed at John 
Milton when we were young, and first read his ideas on education. 
He said that a boy could learn Greek in two years in his spare time; 
and we laughed heartily at the notion—perhaps because we had been 
subjected to some pedantically taught Greek. But we know now that 
a youngster can pick up any language in two years in his spare time, 
if he will set his mind to it. And setting the mind to something is not 
necessarily unpleasant: young children have fun learning a language. 
Quite possibly older young people can have fun at it, too. 

In other countries children grow up with a second language and 
even a third; and they can handle those languages reasonably well 
when they are small. It has been said that other peoples have a gift 
for languages and that the Anglo-Saxon peoples have none; but this 
is nonsense, propagated perhaps to keep questioners from becoming 
annoying. Our children can learn languages as well as any others, if 
they have competent teachers. And since it becomes increasingly 
obvious that a knowledge of languages is essential to understanding 
our world, our children had better learn them. So our teachers had 
better learn them. 

From the point of view of increasing their own intellectual and 
cultural stature, then, and from the purely practical point of view of 
teaching languages to children, our teachers should learn languages. 
Parenthetically, it would be money in everybody’s pocket if we en- 
couraged our teachers not to do graduate work in education, but to 
get out into some other country in the summer, live with foreign 
families, and learn languages and customs and ways of thinking. 
Repetitious technical training is a bore, and most of the teachers I 
have come in contact with hate it. Foreign residence can be exciting 
as well as educational. 
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Some languages are more useful than others, depending on one’s 
field of activity, and some are easier to learn than others. But any 
foreign language is an approach to enlightenment. In some the lit- 
erary corpus is immense, in some the scientific; and in some, like 
Russian for instance, both. And furthermore, any foreign language 
helps to make clear the nature of our own. 

I don’t believe that the study of Latin, as so many scholars insist, 
will improve any one’s English nearly as much as a quarter of the 
time devoted to English. We have shaken off most of the Indo- 
European grammar necessary in Latin or German or most other 
related languages, and have developed a grammar of our own. The 
heresy that we don’t need to study English grammar has done a vast 
amount of harm in encouraging ignorant speech, but perhaps not 
more harm than the insistence that we sprain English into a gram- 
matical pattern that does not belong to it. 

Just as the mathematicians are working toward a reasonable pre- 
sentation of mathematics, so the grammarians are working toward a 
reasonable presentation of English. When these people have got their 
work well under way, we shall have systems to follow that will en- 
lighten us. One way of keeping track of the grammarians is to see 
how other languages are developing, in contrast with the way ours 
is developing. That sort of knowledge is good for teachers, and for 
superintendents, too. 

I want to make a last suggestion. That is, that in every discipline, 
in every course for that matter, we keep our students writing; and 
that their writing be a matter for every instructor to consider profes- 
sionally. 

The English department can’t do the job. Every department must 
insist on literacy. If such demands are met, then our teachers will go 
out competent in writing, and will be in shape to guide youngsters; 
and competent in reading, too. And especially in such courses as are 
taken for enlightenment there will be competent learning. We can 
then look forward with more hope to the day when freshmen come 
to college able to handle the elements of their own language, and 
say something. 


VI 


One thing should be obvious by now, and that is that I think our 
teachers should have just the same sort of background as our doctors 
and our lawyers and our engineers and other professional people. 
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Medical schools have said for some time that they want candidates 
with a solid foundation in the liberal arts. Such people make better 
doctors. Why? Because they know people, and understand the society 
in which people live. Because they are able to talk with people intelli- 
gently and amicably, and understand situations which are in some 
way connected with illnesses. Because they can assume a place of 
responsibility in their communities, and contribute to the dignity of 
the profession. Because they can become individuals who can act as 
guides, philosophers, and friends. And when we see how many 
doctors are in the vanguard of our society, we must respect the educa- 
tion that they have had. 

So it is with engineers, with scientists, and with members of other 
professions, especially law. It is the background that makes the man, 
the specialized education that makes the doctor, or the scientist, or 
the lawyer. If you have a youngster who has taken all the chemistry 
he can in high school, and goes on to major in chemistry in college at 
the expense of much other learning, and continues to specialize in 
chemistry in graduate school, you don’t have a man at the end of it 
all. All you have is a chemist. So it is with teachers. 

English teachers, math teachers, history teachers are easy to train, 
but at the end all you have is some one who can repeat what he has 
learned. A man or woman, an individual aware of the natures of 
human beings and of the complications and anfractuosities of our 
social life, an amateur of art and music and literature—here is some 
one who can bring to teaching, to some degree at least, what the 
great teachers have brought. And if we are going to try to develop 
teachers, we might as well set our sights high. We can, if we will, go 
about our business in such a way that our students and our pupils will 
say to themselves: “That’s what J want to be!” 
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Editorial Comment 
Our Social Welfare 


RS. LILA K. JORALEMON of Berkeley, California, likes music 
M and children. With children most of whose parents had 
normal incomes and rather better than average educations, she started 
a Melody Workshop for preschool children of her college community. 
You may have read about her in TIME, August 29, 1960. 

Mrs. Joralemon kept the children busy, with a French word here 
and there, lessons in manners based on social reasoning, the alphabet, 
and liberal doses of good music. Lila liked the kids and the kids liked 
Lila. The parents were enchanted. The neighbors did not complain. 
Not only were the children under safe guardianship, but they were 
adapting themselves, learning the alphabet, appreciating music, real- 
izing that manners were not just rules, and discovering that language 
has meaning. 

One youngster, who had attended several nursery schools, all duly 
sanctioned by state inspectors, had become as confused by them as a 
boll weevil in a nylon factory. With Mrs, Joralemon he relaxed and 
began to see some sense in life. He became a star boarder. 

The neighborhood was taking care of its own. Parents, pupils, and 
the teacher were content and busy. No moral law was violated and 
no valid principle of education. Mrs. Joralemon is, after all, the 
daughter of a school principal who just retired after 40 years of hard 
work in the interests of basic education. This would seem to be social 
welfare at its best. 

In this day and age, however, the voice of self-appointed and 
legally clinched authority hovers ever over us. The California Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare protects children from parents and other 
destructive persons. All nurseries are under its thumb. 

An inspector descended on Mrs. Joralemon. You regiment your 
students, said the chief regimenter. You are not allowed to teach, 
because education is not under Social Welfare and nurseries are. You 
are not following the rules, Mrs. Joralemon. These rules were drawn 
up after hundreds of hours of conferences by Experts, undisturbed 
by the whims of such uninformed persons as parents, pupils, or teach- 
ers. A psychologist has said that you must have ‘“‘soft, cuddly dolls, 
boy and girl” and there are no such dolls. Where are the building 
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blocks and the “‘loose dirt for mud pies?’ Your charges are all bright- 
eyed and bushy-tailed and this is evil, Mrs. Joralemon; they should 
be having a nap. 

A pediatrician at an almighty conference nodded his head, perhaps 
in slumber, when asked if it was not a good idea for young children 
to have a nap. As for the alphabet, Mrs. Joralemon should know 
that teaching it at too early an age may lead to “acne and personality 
problems in adolescence.’’ Rather than take a chance, some schools 
never do teach the alphabet. 

Out of step with progress at every turn, according to the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Mrs. Joralemon got no license. Her 
school was closed. 

When the news got out the parents were up in arms. Interested in 
her charges rather than in publicity and rules, Mrs. Joralemon was 
nevertheless the daughter of an educational scrapper. The News-Call 
Bulletin (San Francisco) got hold of the story and Guy Wright, 
tipped off by Joel Hildebrand, chemist-emeritus of the University of 
California and a national figure in fights for sanity in education, as 
well as a neighbor to Mrs. Joralemon, started the ball rolling. 

TIME wrote up the case and LIFE is reported to be taking it up. 
Letters poured in, almost all of them favorable to Mrs. Joralemon. 
But the other side was represented. The philosophy shows through: 
““, . . Just because parents think they want a certain program for their 
children does not make it right for the child. The very least that can 
and should be done is to use what knowledge we do have to prevent 
the spread of questionable practices for the education of the young 
child. The Dept. of Welfare is to be congratulated in its efforts to 
maintain the present standards of nursery education.” 

Fair enough! Parents are not to vote on anything for their children. 
Both parents and children are under orders from State Officials: child- 
less psychologists, clinical-minded pediatricians, state authoritarians, 
idealistic educationists, and our Parkinsonian administrators, The 
least that can be done is to use the knowledge we have: viz., the 
pamphlet written by inexperienced and uninformed bureaucrats. The 
wisdom of the ages comes under the classics, after all not used in 
official Social Welfare but of the highest significance in social welfare. 
The rulebook is the guide. A “questionable practice’’ becomes any 
practice not approved by those who play God, the authorities who 
gave themselves the title. Indeed, we congratulate the group on main- 
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taining present standards. Their present standards, which are intol- 
erable, with the law behind them are being admirably maintained at 
this intolerable level. 

With Labor Day past, Mrs. Joralemon wanted to start her school 
and reapplied for a license. It was to open September 14th, but the 
Great Ones held off. An inspector appeared with a revised list of 
required equipment, suited to her situation and presumably carefully 
culled for items which might add to the conflagration. The license 
was granted and school opened, a week late. Mrs. Joralemon dis- 
covered that officialdom is heavy of foot and she knows that her 
license can be revoked, but she is anxious to run her school, not to 
enter the political arena. The immediate problem is solved. 

However, yeast does wondrous things to flour ground by the mills 
of those who play the gods. The local nurseries are bitter against 
Mrs. Joralemon for ‘“‘raising standards,”’ and bitter women can be 
troublesome. To suppose that the Welfare folk, who accused her of 
lowering standards, had anything to do with provoking this issue, 
which abuses Mrs. Joralemon both ways at the same time, would be 
unthinkable in the realm of politics. To be sure, to her housewifely 
eyes the discovery that a member of the Welfare group was also presi- 
dent of the California Nursery Association was shocking; but she 
knows now that this is a standard method of control used by state 
units. The Sunday Chronicle (San Francisco) of September 18th 
cites a department member who proclaimed that one of their duties 
was to protect children from their parents. So, while Mrs. Joralemon, 
after struggling with the 250 required blocks, gives them up to 
prevent broken ankles and heads amongst her charges, the question 
continues, and it should. 

In the Citizens Advisory Commission Dr. Hildebrand backed a 
motion which reads: ‘“The Commission recommends that the Welfare 
and Institutions Code be amended clearly to limit the licensing 
authority of the Department of Social Welfare over private schools of 
every kind to matters pertaining to health and safety, and restraining 
the Department from interfering with parental authority over the 
training and education of the pre-school child.” 

In a letter from the Director of the State of California Department 
of Social Welfare, sent to TIME (Sept. 19) in remonstrance over 
their article, charges are made of inaccuracy, to which the editor 
responds briefly and effectively with verified facts. The letter speaks 
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of efforts to “help Mrs. Joralemon meet minimum standards,” as 
though she were subjecting her charges to some form of cruelty. The 
standards, it seems, were set “‘after a good deal of hard work by ex- 
perts in the educational field,’ which of course guarantees their 
excellence. Who chose the experts and how many votes parents were 
given is not mentioned. It was such an expert who said that the 
modern philosophy of education was to teach how to get along with 
peers, especially of the opposite sex, and “‘this is different from the 
former idea of centering on the intellect, an idea which still holds 
in European countries.” Maybe the Welfare group should help the 
poor benighted Europeans. The Department is “willing” to issue a 
license for “reasonable compliance,’ as though Mrs. Joralemon were 
some sort of an anarchist. But another printed letter in TIME said 
the writer was “waiting impatiently for the news that UCLA is now 
offering a B.A. in Sandbox.” 

Chumps that we are, we let a segment of our society move off in a 
corner and label itself “Social Welfare.’’ There are Schools of Social 
Welfare and university degrees in Social Welfare, not to mention 
governmental units at all levels, down to individual institutions. So- 
ciety refers to us. Just where were we when we let a few well-mean- 
ing folk with more naiveté than acumen wander off and take over our 
social welfare? We ought to be shot. But it will be simpler if we 
shoot them, unjustly or not. 

Though authoritarianism hits everyone, from coast to coast, beating 
this part of it would be a good start toward improved social welfare. 
These problems are almost entirely local, and when they are met 
directly by the community, as Mrs. Joralemon was mnocently doing, 
no official moves whatever are needed. Throughout history many 
groups have stood on their own feet. Though we perhaps need a 
degree of organization or unification, the main level remains local, 
and the main problems are in need of nothing so much as direct aid 
rather than big brother stuff. Local workers, not State authoritarians, 
are needed. 

Officiousness on the part of any governmental officials can be 
individual but usually it reflects the temperament of the organiza- 
tion represented. The inspector who visited Mrs. Joralemon was 
living by the book, else trouble would have arisen for the inspector 
rather than for the teacher. Officiousness is, of course, a defensive 


reaction by meddlers. 
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In the long pull, we may realize that functional services belong to 
the community and not to the State. Perhaps organization demands an 
office in the capitol and one in Washington, but that is all: no author- 
ity, no series of offices, no blank forms, no rule books, and no law 
enforcement stuff. This is no question of state’s rights, but a question 
of community rights. State and Federal organizations are topheavy 
enough when we have to have them. When we do not, they set up 
paper units and want power and control. 

The checks and balances in our governmental system in this in- 
stance called for preventive action which would curb undue expan- 
sion in size and in authority. Our legislators pass laws that will grant 
or take away a license improperly. They approve expansions in or- 
ganization and in authority. They are politically bound, they are not 
all wise, and the cumbersomeness of government makes too many 
items for them to follow. Thus a residue settles right under their 
noses. Not having prevented the residue, only combined action 
against it by legislators, citizens, and the press will bring about its 
removal. 

And Mrs. Joralemon’s youngsters will be on college and university 
campuses before we know it. Is there a teacher who would not give a 
lot to see her children come his way in preference to the products of 
tottering mechanized schools as set up by the self-appointed experts 
in Social Welfare? I doubt it. 


MAx S. MARSHALL 





Book Reviews 
W. G. B. 


Myron Lieberman, The Future of Public Education. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 294. $5.00. 

There is perhaps no area of national concern in America today that is 
characterized by more confusion and controversy than education. In this 
book, Dr. Lieberman undertakes—and quite forcefully—to dispel this 
confusion. To the surprise of most educators, however, he does not find the 
reasons for the difficulty in the commonly debated problems of educational 
philosophy, curriculum, or methodology. The general purposes of educa- 
tion, except in specific instances, have never been and are not in question. 
“I believe,” says this author, ‘that the American people are in substantial 
agreement that the purposes of education are the development of critical 
thinking, effective communication, creative skills, and social, civic, and 
occupational competence.” In a most articulate way, he dissents from com- 
monly accepted ideas that the “‘most important educational issue of our 
time is what shall be the purposes of public education” ; that the “problem 
is ‘philosophical’ in nature’; and, most emphatically, that “the determina- 
tion of the purposes of education is essentially a matter for public rather 
than professional action.” In these points, he contends, there is ‘‘a basic 
fallacy in our approach to educational problems.” 

The crux of the problem resides in the fact that we have failed to clarify 
the difference between general purposes and goals on the one hand and 
“progressive and feasible intermediate objectives” on the other. The question 
is basically one of the means of achieving broad goals. And this is a pro- 
fessional problem, not one for the general public. Lieberman stresses the 
“folly of according nonprofessional boards of education the power to set 
the curriculum.” The curriculum, the choice of subject matter and teaching 
materials, the methods employed in administration and in actual teaching— 
all are concerns for professionals, professionally trained and entrusted with 
professional authority and responsibility. 

The conditions of life in modern America demand that the system of 
local control of schools be abandoned, and that in its place there should be 
developed a national system of education. The “mobility and interdepend- 
ence of our people,” and the requirements of “national survival” necessitate 
“educational policies and programs which are not subject to local veto.” 
And surprisingly he makes clear that under a federal or national system of 
education there would be less interference with teaching than under our 
present arrangement. ‘“The rabble rousers,” he insists “who can success- 
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fully frighten a large city school system like that of Los Angeles into 
dropping an essay contest on the United Nations would not have a chance 
in a federal school system.’”’ Under local control, he argues, there persists a 
“dull parochialism and attenuated totalitarianism that characterizes public 
education in operation.” 

Within the framework of the general conception that teaching today is 
not a profession and that, until it becomes a profession, our schools will 
continue on their present muddled and inefficient course, Lieberman ex- 
amines the certification of teachers, the status and condition of teacher 
education, the problem of ‘‘employer-employee relationships” as they affect 
teachers, and teacher organizations. The profession itself, as is the case 
with medicine and law, should exercise control in such matters as who 
should be certificated, what the standards of certification should be, and 
what preparation should be prescribed for entrance into the profession and 
for advancement in it. Medicine and law have such powers in their respec- 
tive fields by reason of strong professional organizations. With regard to 
teachers’ organizations, Lieberman states that “the foremost fact . . . is 
their irrelevance in the national scene.” In the view of the author, the NEA, 
by virtue of its loose but complicated structure; its ineffective concern for 
standards in teaching; its apparent disregard of questions of professional 
conduct (in its long history it has tried only one person for unprofessional 
conduct, and he completely ignored the proceedings) ; its actual domination 
by superintendents; its refusal to resist pressures by “noneducational or- 
ganizations, such as the American Legion’; its ineptitude in affecting 
teacher salaries—by virtue of such things, says Lieberman, “‘on the basic 
professional issues, the NEA has been a dismal failure.” One gathers from 
reading this book that, in the opinion of the author, neither the NEA nor 
the multitude of state and local teacher organizations can be considered 
professional organizations in any real sense of the term. 

In his final chapter, “Beyond the Cliché Barrier,” Lieberman sets forth a 
bill of particulars as to what must be done to remedy this chaotic drift in 
the educational program of this nation. It cannot be summarized here—it 
must be studied in the light of the detailed arguments which precede it in 
the book. This review, furthermore, has had perforce to omit reference to 
many other aspects of the author’s thought such as his analysis of what he 
considers to be the failure of the liberal arts college in its relation to its 
own purposes and to the question of the preparation of teachers. 

Let it suffice here to say that a reader will examine this book with a deep 
sense of the writer’s honesty and sincerity and of the profound relevance of 
the issues which he raises. This reader cannot refrain from making the 
urgent suggestion that the book be read most carefully by all directly en- 
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gaged in education itself and by citizens who are concerned for the welfare 
of this nation. 
EUGENE E, SEUBERT 
Associate Dean of Admissions 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Algo D. Henderson, Policies and Practices in Higher Education, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. viii + 338. $5.75. 


If a doom-crying colleague is likely to embitter your morning coffee again 
soon by calling upon us to repent of our poor educational ways and to 
reform quickly according to the pattern of the Russians or the Germans, 
reading Algo D. Henderson may be a big help to you. A more persuasive 
man with the facts you seldom will encounter in the pages of any book, 
Although he will warn you never to become smug about the matter, he 
definitely will make you feel that we are doing quite well. 

Dr. Henderson spoke to AACRAO at the Cincinnati meeting on “Di- 
rections for Research in Higher Education,’’ making the morning brighter 
with sharp facts and a sharper wit. He is the one who said that if corre- 
spondence study were really as effective as classroom teaching, we could 
just turn higher education over to Sears Roebuck. 

Frankly, Henderson says that he wrote this book “in the hope of adding 
insight into the nature of the effort we are making and of providing us 
with better confidence and faith in the goals we are formulating.” It is 
part of a course he teaches in the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
at the University of Michigan. But this is not a textbook. It is a “think” 
book. 

Even without a bibliography as long as your arm, it would be obvious 
that the leader of this thinking expedition has read and related everything 
meaningful in the literature of our field. It is plain, too, that he takes 
seriously his task of helping administrators of higher education do a better 
job. From strong national leadership in this field, Henderson comes fully 
accredited and fully equipped to subsume every type of educational con- 
troversy and to make the most reasonable solution to policies, practices, and 
problems seem to be the only possible answer. 

Two strong beliefs of Henderson deserve first hearing: (1) that general 
education must permeate the whole of our specific education, and (2) that 
higher education deserves and should have a larger share of the Gross 
National Product of the United States. 

A sample from (1) is: “We do not segregate culture from vocation. 
The value of culture is not so much for use in leisure as it is for the manner 
in which it affects a man’s principal activities in life.” 

From (2) here are some key ideas: ‘We are not devoting a sufficient 
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ortion of the Gross National Product to higher education. As a result the 
colleges and universities limp along with inadequate facilities, losing many 
of their best faculty to other employers and sustaining themselves from 
fiscal period to fiscal period on a hand-to-mouth basis. . . . The income is 
there. The people can afford the taxes and the gifts that are needed. .. . 
The motivation exists. It awaits to be harnessed for the required support.” 

Another of Henderson’s unequivocal beliefs concerns independence for 
private colleges. After a thorough discussion that you surely would enjoy 
reading, he speaks out with the rare and unadorned “‘I,” saying: “I think it 
is wise to dissipate strength by using public funds to support school sys- 
tems that are not public.” 

If overexposure to Great Books dogmatists has left you allergic to con- 
siderations of those compendiums as the ONLY curriculum, Henderson 
helps: ‘“When this happens, the ‘great books’ become another authoritarian 
approach to education and are the direct antithesis of educating for free- 
dom.” 

His scalpel cuts nicely on superiority of foreign practices: “The basic 
American idea is not the administration of subject matter but rather the 
educational growth of the student. {Many European schools have} a longer 
secondary school program and also a concentration upon college prepara- 
tory subjects. I have personally not been too impressed with the maturity of 
the education of foreign students, even though those with good memories 
can recite more facts than can our students at any given time. On the whole, 
though older in age, they are less mature in their personal development and 
in their judgment.” 

This isn’t a book you can read at one sitting—but you might want to. It 
bears up well under scanning, reading from last to first, comparing by 
parts, or thought-by-thought analysis—and enjoyment. Internal evidence of 
most careful planning, editing, and re-editing shows in a masterful limita- 
tion on repetition—never done except for emphasis in a new pattern and 
in new words. 

Henderson’s prose style has the economy and the grace of an Emerson. 
To find heavyweight thinking couched in elegantly simple English is indeed 
a rare and pleasant experience. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY 

Registrar and Associate Professor 
St. Cloud State College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


The Search for Talent. College Admissions 7, New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1960. Pp viii + 131. $2.50. 


Although the success story is still a popular American myth, failure is a 
more common thing in contemporary fiction. Failure is also the tragic 
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recurrent gist of the papers in The Search for Talent: failure that so 
wealthy a country as ours, dedicated as it always has been to the individual 
rather than the group, should still be starving the educational development 
of tens of thousands of able students whose only failure is that they were 
raised in the wrong neighborhood or born a color other than white ; failure 
too, that today, just as one-half century ago, this nation continues to draw 
the majority of its intellectual talent from the middle and upper classes, and 
continues to neglect the group from the bottom of the social ladder. 

Not only is there a sense of failure, there is also a sense of urgency— 
urgency because we now seem to know the problem, urgency because we 
think we know how to attack it, and urgency because we are anxious to 
get started. We cannot, as John U. Monroe stated in his succinctly written 
foreword, “‘sit cheerfully any more and watch good young minds. . . shrivel 
away.” 

Perhaps the most appalling disclosure made in these collected papers is 
the statistical fact that we lose more talented students after they arrive in 
college than we do in the transition between high school and the campus, 
This, in part at least, may be explained by the fact that we really know 
very little about testing human ability and even less about the prediction of 
human motivation. In the excellent papers by Richard G. King, Kenneth B, 
Clark, and Daniel Schreiber, we find that the tests now in use often havea 
cultural bias, a bias favoring the student from the “‘right’’ school and the 
“right” neighborhood. This thought, undemocratic as it is, is borne out by 
recent researches which indicate that the mental capacities of members of 
the lower socio-economic groups differ little, if any, from the capacity of 
other groups. This cultural bias certainly helps to explain the statement of 
Graham Taylor that the average family income of students receiving aid 
from the Pullman Foundation, and others, is high and rising higher. 

Other papers describe still further problems which must be attacked: for 
example, the unfair competition among colleges in their quest for the 
more talented student, and the shaping of attitudes in the underachiever. 
All of these problems require effort and knowledge, as the search for talent 
will continue well into the future. These papers are therefore recommended, 
for everyone armed with knowledge can help. 

EpwarD M. STOUT 
Registrar, De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Foreign Students Look at the U. S. Collected and edited by Mar- 
tena Sasnett. Los Angeles: Cole-Holmquist Press, 1960. Pp. 100. $2.50 
‘Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us,” as Robert Burns once sang, “To 


see oursels as ithers see us!” 
In this book, Foreign Students Look at the U.S., Mrs. Martena Sasnett, 
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who has frequently appeared on the programs of the annual meetings of 
AACRAO, has collected and edited a series of informative and delightful 
essays in which students from a number of other lands take an interesting 
look at life in America as they found it in towns and cities in many differ- 
ent sections of our country. 

The importance of a book such as this cannot be gaged by its modest 
number of just one hundred pages. As Mrs. Sasnett tells us in one of her 
introductory remarks: ‘The thirty-two student authors of this book reflect 
the kaleidoscopic opinions of more than forty-seven thousand of their com- 
patriots who have come from every country in the world to study in our 
colleges and universities. As the reader is caught up in the emotions of 
these students, he laughs with them, cries with them, turns critical, becomes 
sympathetic, accepts and rejects, questions and ponders.” In another of her 
introductory remarks Mrs. Sasnett observes: “Some of these foreign visitors 
have now returned to their homelands to continue their academic studies or 
to start the careers for which they trained. Others remain in the United 
States to pursue higher degrees or to take professional jobs to gain experi- 
ence before going home. As these students have come to know us in close 
association, so they will remember us in the years ahead. These are not idle 
or inconsequential thoughts in this little volume; they represent the feelings 
and attitudes which may shape future world relationships.’ The interna- 
tional significance of a collection of essays such as this has been well stated 
by Senator J. William Fulbright in a comment which has been reproduced 
on the front of the jacket: ‘The essays in this collection reveal an under- 
standing of the American people and our national characteristics and 
justify the aspirations of those who have supported exchange programs. In 
this book there is much evidence of the type of understanding between 
people which must be increased if we are to live together peacefully in this 
world.” 

Quotations out of context can never do justice to a work as a whole, but 
a few excerpts from a random sampling of the essays can give us an idea 
of the instructive and delightful reading which this book offers us. 

There is, for instance, the Japanese girl who had been carefully edu- 
cated by her mother in the ritual of the proper way for the drinking of tea 
and who has also had impressed upon her the necessity of doing homage to 
the male members of the family. But, as she writes: ‘It was after I came to 
the United States that I found for the first time how questionable my edu- 
cation was. With envy and wonder I watched American women who were 
independent, confident, could think their own thoughts, and did not hesi- 
tate to express themselves. I felt the old morality, in which I was brought 
up and to which I had clung, collapsing. I was helpless and miserable. I 
felt bitter rebellion rising within myself—rebellion against the traditional 
education I had received. I wanted to be treated as a human being and not 
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as property.” There is the girl from Israel who, gently and becomingly, 
calls attention to a weakness on our part which we hope will in time be 
corrected. ‘On arriving in this country, I gradually discovered that we of 
the Old World knew more about America than the other way around. The 
people in this country seem to be rather engrossed in themselves; their 
primary interest is in their own little universe. Other areas of their own 
country and the world come to their knowledge and attention in a ‘by the 
way’ manner as an unusual item of news or a travelogue in the movie- 
theatre or over television.’ There is the student from Viet Nam who 
notices an idiosyncracy of ours which some may look to as a fault and 
others as a virtue. ‘Americans seem to suffer from idleness more than from 
having too much work to do. A foreigner who sees the United States for 
the first time may be tempted to ask himself, “Why so busy, America?’ He 
does not know that Americans are a work-loving people. A jobless Ameri- 
can, even though he is an old man, may still eat his three full meals a day 
and drive out in his car with a cigar in his mouth, but he feels unhappy. 
An old Asian, when he has enough to live, does not have that kind of 
nervousness. He may still keep himself busy a little tending his garden, but 
he likes to spend also some of his time contemplating life and death and 
having his flower-perfumed tea for long hours.” 

According to Mrs. Sasnett, these spontaneous and uninhibited expressions 
of life in America as seen by students from other lands were not originally 
intended for the reading public. They were exercises written for teachers 
of English in our colleges and universities and for Foreign Student Ad- 
visers. Mrs. Sasnett is to be commended for collecting, culling, editing, and 
bringing out in volume form the best of these essays which were written 
for worthy purposes at various times, but with no thought of publication 
until Mrs. Sasnett sensed the significant contribution they could make to 


the important work of bettering our international understandings. 
W.G.B. 


Achievement in the College Years: A Record of Intellectual and 
Personal Growth. Edited by Lois B. Murphy and Esther Raushenbush. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiii + 240. $4.95. 

“Progressivism,” an educational theory that almost reached the status of 
a cult in its influence over countless American teachers and administrators 
in the years before World War II, has in the past decade become the 
whipping boy for just about every public malaise from delinquency to TV- 
itis. In the course of its popularity, however, very few colleges or univer- 
sities have made overt commitments to it. Of those that have, few have 
been better known or more talked of (and about) than Sarah Lawrence 
College. In this, “‘progressivism’s” darkest hour, therefore, Achievement in 
the College Y ears is a rather brave book, since its chief purpose is to assess 
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the contribution of Sarah Lawrence College to the intellectual and personal 
growth of a group of girls who for four years chose the “Sarah Lawrence 
way’ of obtaining their higher education. 

The book, essentially a report on a six-year research project, contains few 
surprisingly “new” facts, and, if it does not amass telling evidence in de- 
fense of the progressive theory, it certainly does not provide new fuel 
against it. The general picture emerging from the study is of a small col- 
lege faculty genuinely interested in helping its students develop themselves 
to fullest capacity during their four undergraduate years. 

Guidance officers on all levels will be pleased with the evidence of what 
can be accomplished by an adviser who has the luxury of a limited number 
of advisees and the time to see each on a regular, consistent schedule. 

Sarah Lawrence long ago recognized that education for women should 
be in a different curricular pattern than that for men. Because of its ‘‘pro- 
gressive’ commitment, the College requires no “major,” but the pattern of 
coursesweported for several girls who were part of the research sample pro- 
vides an interesting exhibit of what one women’s college believes a good 
liberal arts program to be. Yet, the research evidence indicates that the 
problem of what is the “best” program or the “best” motivation has not 
been solved—not only for women’s colleges, but, by implication, for men’s 
and co-ed colleges, too. In an analysis of student motivation in relation to 
both intellectual and personal growth, it was found that girls with some 
careet-orientation (as against those sharply career-orientated or those with 
no career orientation) made the “broadest and most generous use of the 
college opportunity.’’ As the authors put it, this raises interesting ques- 
tions: “Much of the criticism directed toward education in colleges and 
universities at this time, and toward the attitude of students, alleges that 
there is too much interest in practical vocational aims, not enough in a 
liberal, humanistic education. Certainly vocational aims are not stressed at 
Sarah Lawrence. But it is the students with some degree of vocational 
interest who take greatest advantage of the opportunities for study which 
the College offers.” 

Nearly all liberal arts institutions make a gesture toward turning out 
“well-rounded” individuals, although “well-rounded” today is a label we 
seek to replace. Personal growth concomitant with intellectual maturation, 
however, looms large in the Sarah Lawrence purpose, and, while the re- 
search reports many instances of full achievement, it must also report some 
failures to influence personal development in any significant way. In the 
last chapter, the author asks: “Can emotional barriers be broken through 
in an educational setting? Should they be?” Each educator must supply the 
answer from the framework of his own conception of the role of the col- 
lege in American life. 

On the whole, Achievement in the College Years has made a good case 
for the dedicated commitment of the Sarah Lawrence College faculty to its 
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students, if not to the inherent merit of the progressive theory of educa- 

tion. It is this reviewer's regret that a catalogue of the institution and a 

dossier on the personnel involved did not accompany the book itself. 
THOMAS A, GARRETT 
Dean of Administration 
Assumption College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Louis R. Wilson, Harry Woodburn Chase. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: The University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. vi + 


55. $2.00. 

This little, but well-written, book is in the nature of a tribute to the man 
who was President of the University of North Carolina (1919-1930), 
President of the University of Illinois (1930-1933), and Chancellor of 
New York University (1933-1951). The academic life in higher education 
of Dr. Chase literally covered the first half of the twentieth century from 
his matriculation in 1900 at Dartmouth College to his retirement in 1951 
from New York University. 

Mr. Wilson calls his book a “‘sketch,’’ and in such a bit of writing one 
finds a most impressive list of accomplishments. It is possible that those in 
academic circles will be more impressed than the general public; but any 
and all readers must acknowledge that the life of Harry Woodburn Chase 
was full to overflowing with ceaseless activity, directed toward the develop- 
ment, defense, advancement, and betterment of higher education. In a half 
century bedeviled by wars and depressions, Dr. Chase maintained a single- 
ness of purpose and multiplicity of convictions which, by virtue of the 
positions that he held, would materially affect both regional and national 
education at the collegiate level. 

After a utilitarian “biographical sketch,’’ Mr. Wilson sets ‘The Back- 
ground of Chase’s Contribution to Higher Education” in generally statisti- 
cal terms. He gives the 1900 and 1950 statistics for each institution served 
by Dr. Chase, in such items as student enrollments, faculty members, 
degrees granted, and library books acquired. There then follow three 
chapters, the titles of which are eloquently descriptive of the author's 
thoughts: “A New Englander at Chapel Hill” (North Carolina), “An 
‘Adopted’ Southerner in the Midwest,” and ‘A Chancellor in a Metropoli- 
tan Area.” It is easy to discern the variety and scope of Dr. Chase’s ex- 
periences: two state universities—one small, one large—and a huge urban 
private university; one southern, one midwestern, and one northeastern; 
one struggling in a rural tobacco belt, one suffering economic depression in 
the lush corn belt, and one gyrating in a war-concerned metropolis. In such 
a frame of reference, the accomplishments of the president-chancellor seem 
even more significant and on occasion spectacular. 
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In fifty-five pages it is too much to expect Mr. Wilson to make Harry 
Woodburn Chase live. In consequence, the reader is hammered with one 
accomplishment after another until the man is almost lost. Only on occa- 
sion does a glimmer of the human being press through—his marriage, an 
adopted child, entertainment of guests, and a sentence or two from the 
quoted speeches and reports. A bit of the father or counselor or friend 
might have served to break up the lists of problems met and contributions 
made. For in spite of all changes inaugurated, innovations initiated, and 
honors achieved, one senses that the greatest impact of this man of aca- 
demic letters may well be found in the lives of the students, faculty, and 
administrators—past, present, and future—who benefit from Dr. Chase’s 
wisdom, scholarship, administrative proficiency, and, most importantly, 
from his independence of spirit and action. 

RICHARD L, TUTHILL 
University Registrar 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Arthur E. Traxler, and Robert D. North, 
Guidance Services (revised). Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. xv + 414. $4.50. 


The second edition of Guidance Services by our esteemed honorary 
member J. Anthony Humphreys and his colleagues should be a satisfactory 
guide to education in professional guidance. Dr. North assisted in the 
revision of the original book by Dr. Humphreys and Dr. Traxler, but all 
three authors are responsible for what appears. 

Part I deals with Understanding Basic to Guidance Work; Part II, Guid- 
ance Tools and Techniques; Part III, Solving Students’ Major Problems; 
Part IV, Administration of the Guidance Program; and Part V, The Future 
of Guidance Services. It is easy to see that with this text and the compre- 
hensive reading lists which are given, a student of guidance will have a great 
deal to go on. Furthermore, because the book is agreeably written, the 
learning process should be stimulating. This is a second edition of a satis- 
factory textbook. 

S. A.N. 











In the Journals 
BT. 


“What the Tests Do Not Test”’ is discussed by Grace and Fred Hechinger 
in the October 2 issue of The New York Times Magazine. The pendulum 
has swung from school admission on a noncompetitive basis to rabid com. 
petition even for admission to certain nursery schools. This has led to a 
general hysteria over tests. Important reasons for the use of tests are that 
sheer numbers pose problems in deciding who is to be admitted, the quality 
of American elementary and high school education varies so much that 
diplomas and grades are not a good yardstick, and America is learning that 
placement according to native ability is necessary if we are to provide the 
best education for each student. Mr. Hechinger states that the I1.Q. “‘is the 
most basic and most misunderstood human measurement.” The I.Q. is use- 
ful as a rough guide-post, but it is dangerous when used to predetermine a 
student’s potential. A student’s I.Q. is not static. It can change with time 
and with the test. There are also imponderables, such as enthusiasm, ambi- 
tion, and response to love and understanding, that affect a student's 
achievement. Experience in school and home influence a student’s score on 
aptitude tests because the machine grades the tests in the terms, symbols, 
and standards of the dominant society. But a college freshman must meet 
the terms of life of this society. National tests exert pressure for broader 
academic fare. On the other hand, cramming for tests and practicing on 
tests does not stimulate thought but leads to schemes to ‘‘beat the tests.” 
Atypical answers are always wrong in machine-graded tests. The decline of 
essay examinations and the fact that crowded schools have cut written work 
in class to a minimum may hurt the arts of expression and communication. 
The objective test tends to oversimplify historical, political, and moral 
issues. This year the College Board will include an English composition 
test, but it will not be graded by the Educational Testing Service. The 
compositions will be made available to any college admissions office which 
requests them. There are complaints from the high schools of excessive 
testing—multiple tests that confirm one another and too much time taken 
up by tests. Corrective actions should include the training of more and 
better experts to administer and interpret tests so that they will be viewed 
as merely background information. A refinement of achievement testing on 
the highest level may be essential in order to give better information to 
the schools that have highly selective admission policies. A frank explana- 
tion of the limitations and uncertainties of testing would be of great help to 
the test manufacturers. Even though this may be an uncomfortable theory in 
a civilization that craves certainty, the test experts should tell the public 


what tests cannot do. 
240 
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Perhaps one way to beat the tests is by programed teaching. For those 
enthusiastic over automobiles and playing the pinball machines, this can be 
made novel and exciting by the use of teaching machines. Of course, it 
may lead to finding ways to beat the machine. In the October 1960 issue of 
Fortune, George A. W. Boehm asks, ‘‘Can People Be Taught like Pigeons ?” 
Mr. Boehm states that with programed teaching ‘The familiar routine of 
school—lectures, textbook study, recitation, regular quizzes, and even, to a 
certain extent, teachers—has been all but eliminated. Students work with 
printed ‘programs’ designed to be so easy to follow that they can proceed 
almost without supervision and at their own pace.” Industry is beginning 
to turn to programed teaching for job training and company-sponsored 
educational courses. The book publishers are bringing out programed 
texts. Two teaching machines are in limited production, and at least twenty 
companies are designing others. The dominant school of programing tech- 
nique, based on the theory of conditioning, is headed by B. Frederic Skin- 
ner, professor of psychology at Harvard, who developed his techniques 
through experiments with pigeons. The program is set up so that the 
answers the student fills in are so easy he will almost inevitably fill in every 
blank correctly. 

The immediate reward, instead of a kernel of corn, is self satisfaction. 
The program puts the student in contact (however remote) with the pro- 
gram writer, who presumably understands the process of learning better 
than most scholars who write conventional textbooks and is superior to the 
average teacher. Teachers in schools will no longer have to dispense routine 
information or correct homework assignments, will no longer have to 
maintain discipline as the student is in a private study booth, and will have 
more time for counseling individual students. According to Mr. Boehm, 
trials of programed education by Mr. Skinner in his own classes at Harvard ; 
by Collegiate School, a boys’ private preparatory school in New York City; 
and by Hollins College have been impressively successful. Most of the new 
programs that are being written in a “number of colleges” and a few 
private companies are being financed by research grants, chiefly from the 
Ford and Carnegie foundations and the U. S. Office of Education. 

Norman Crowder has received some encouragement from the U. S. Air 
Force for his method of programed teaching which is based on a non- 
behaviorist concept of learning. His programs are designed to serve as a 
private tutor. He permits mistakes, tries to anticipate them, and utilizes 
them as an integral part of the instruction. While Crowder and Skinner 
disagree on the programs, they are in complete agreement that programed 
teaching is best dispensed by teaching machines. It seems to this reviewer 
that the problems of what will happen when teachers are no longer needed, 
or what will happen to the bright students who race through the programs, 
are a little premature. More pertinent questions for programists are raised 
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by Mr. Boehm. How will a student who has been educated chiefly by 
programs be able to think out problems, develop original concepts, and 
express himself? How well do students retain what they learn? Can all 
kinds of students be taught with programs? Will all students get the re. 
quired self-satisfaction from discovering for themselves as they go along 
that their answers are right? 


In the September 1960 issue of Think, Andrew Hamilton advises par- 
ents, employers, and adults who want more education to take a good look 
at the junior college. In his article entitled “There’s a Junior College in 
Your Future,” Mr. Hamilton briefly reviews the growth of the junior col- 
lege. The junior college is less than 60 years old, but the 677 in the United 
States employ 24,000 teachers and enroll 905,000 students. One student in 
every four now begins his program of higher education in junior college 
and predictions are that the ratio will be one in every two by 1975. They 
are widely diverse institutions tailored to serve the community where they 
are located. They offer terminal courses to develop a vocational skill or 
they prepare for further college education. The first junior college was 
established at Joliet, Illinois, in 1901. Many weak and struggling four-year 
liberal arts colleges reorganized and became two-year institutions and in 
the early years were sometimes scorned as offering inferior education. With 
the quality of instruction and faculty today, the two-year college is not 
“junior” to any institution. 

The junior colleges began largely as private institutions, but the trend 
today is toward public control and support. California’s 71 junior colleges 
enroll 73 per cent of the state’s college-level students below the third year, 
including many of the highest academic quality. Junior college growth in 
New York during the past decade has been nothing short of phenomenal. 
Mississippi has one of the most widespread and best planned systems. Stu- 
dents may choose to attend a junior college to prepare for advanced work 
at senior institutions because it is less expensive, it provides a natural 
bridge between high school and university, and it gives an opportunity to 
evaluate their abilities and interests. Where there are a number of junior 
colleges, the liberal arts college is shifting to an upper division and gradu- 
ate level institution. The junior college can give a vocational terminal edu- 
cation to those who are not capable of completing a four-year course of 
who are impatient to go to work in semiprofessional or vocational careers. 
The junior colleges also provide a ‘‘general education.” Junior colleges have 
been more interested in providing counseling services and guidance than 
have most traditional colleges. As community colleges they are ideal for 
adult education either for cultural and academic courses or professional and 
vocational instruction for those who are ambitious to upgrade themselves 
into a better job. They serve as community cultural centers and provide 
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meeting place facilities for various groups. They also have the ability to 
expand rapidly to meet the coming influx of college students. 


We shouid all welcome the expansion of ‘Insurance Programs in Private 
Colleges and Universities.” Francis P. King, a research officer of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association and College Retirement Equities Fund, 
summarizes the developments in the October 1960 issue of Liberal Educa- 
tion. The number of life insurance plans for staff members has doubled 
in the last dozen years and there is an increasing utilization of basic hospi- 
tal-surgical-medical plans. The new programs make available major medi- 
cal expense insurance and total disability income insurance. These make it 
possible to cover risks that can cause staff members and their families real 
distress. The financial effects of a long-term, total disability on the disabled 
staff member's family are usually more severe even than those caused by 
his death. By making available plans that meet the economic needs of the 
individual employee, the college can more successfully meet the competition 
for personnel, oftentimes save embarrassment to the college, and further its 
educational goals. 


Earle Davis, head of the department of English at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, reports on the ‘Fiasco at San Diego” in the September issue of the 
Bulletin of the Council for Basic Education. Following Sputnik and the 
initial unfavorable comparison of American education with Russian scien- 
tific accomplishments, a plan was developed to have the learned subject 
matter societies join with the NEA in attacking the whole problem of 
teacher training. This was to be done at the yearly conferences of The Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. The 
problem of philosophical viewpoints was attacked at the 1958 conference, 
the curriculum and requirements at the 1959 conference, and the 1960 
conference was to go into certification procedures. At the 1958 and 1959 
conferences, the educationists seemed to be making many concessions in the 
direction of more subject-matter requirements. Mr. Davis reports that his 
group at the 1960 conference in San Diego confined itself to meaningless 
generalities and refused to meet any issues directly. He says, “no measure 
to correct things in amy area was seriously supported in this conference.” 
The voice of the basic disciplines was heard less and those professional 
educators with an honest desire for partnership exerted less influence. The 
TEPS people regarded the representatives of the learned societies as 
“guests.” Suggestions for changes in certification requirements were ig- 
nored. 

















Reported to Us 
M. M. C. 





CLARA HANKEY KOENIG 


In July 1960 Clara Hankey Koenig died following a brief ill- 
ness. She became evaluator of credentials at the University of 
Minnesota in 1914 and was particularly interested and active in 
the evaluation of foreign transcripts. This resulted in her becom- 
ing a consultant in the United States Office of Education on sev- 
eral occasions. She had participated in numerous panels at regional 
and AACRAO meetings and served on the Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Foreign Credentials from its inception. 

She retired from active duty in 1958 and since that time had 
been Editor of the World Education Series of AACRAO. She 
wrote a number of monographs and had been of inestimable aid 
to the members of the AACRAO Committee working on research 
and the writing of studies on education in foreign countries. 

Upon her retirement, Miss Koenig was elected to honorary 
membership in AACRAO, in recognition of her great contribu- 
tion to the association and to those members who had been for- 
tunate enough to know her well and those who sought her assist- 
ance and counsel particularly in the field of foreign credentials. 

Her passing will be a great loss to the Association as well as to 


her many friends and acquaintances. 
M. M. C. 











In August 1960 Edwin J. Carver became Director of Admissions and 
Registrar at Drake University. Mr. Carver had previously been Director of 
Veterans’ Services at the University of Denver. 


Hoyt Price, formerly Assistant Registrar at Florida State University, 
assumed duties as Registrar of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in June 1960. 


In April 1960 Charles H. Walker, formerly Registrar at Florida State 
University, became Dean of Student Personnel and Registrar at the new 
Dade County Junior College, which opened in Miami in September 1960. 
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Sam J. Baptista began his duties as the first Director of Admissions at 
Dade County Junior College in July 1960. 


Margaret Sikes became Registrar at Colorado Woman’s College in 
August 1960. She succeeds P. C. Nicholson, who became Director of 
Admissions of that institution. 


Irving J. Shapiro has become Registrar of Monmouth College, West 
Long Branch, New Jersey. He has been a member of the business adminis- 
tration faculty since 1955, and will continue to teach one course in the 
marketing area. He succeeds John H. McNally, the College’s Director of 
Development, who has been Acting Registrar, and continues as Director 
of Development. 


Rose Mary Curtin has become Director of Admissions for De Paul Uni- 
versity. She succeeds the Rev. Emmett L. Gaffney, C.M., who has been 
named an Assistant Dean of Counseling in the College of Commerce. 
Miss Curtin has been Assistant Director of Admissions at De Paul since 
1955. 


On July 1 Louis C. Guenther became Director of Admissions and 
Registrar at Florida Presbyterian College. He had previously served as 
Director of Admissions, Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Florida Presbyterian College is a new college that opened in the 
fall of 1960. 


In September 1960 Eugene Meyer returned to his duties as Registrar of 
Panhandle A. & M. College after a year’s leave of absence to complete 
his Ed.D. degree in College Admissions and Academic Records at Colorado 
State College. 


Maxwell H. Goldberg, educator and author, has been named the first 
“University Professor” at the University of Massachusetts. Dr. Goldberg, 
head of the English department from 1955 to 1960, will undertake activi- 
ties relating to the academic program of the university at large. As ““Uni- 
versity Professor,” Dr. Goldberg will aid in developing special programs 
designed to expand academic opportunities for the state university's stu- 
dent body. He will also help in effecting greater co-operation between the 
humanities and other university disciplines. As a liaison officer between 
national educational organizations and the university's faculty, he will 
report periodically to the latter on national trends in higher education. 
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Robert H. Kroepsch has resigned as Executive Secretary of the New 
England Board of Higher Education. He became Executive Director of 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education in early October. 
The Commission, with headquarters at Boulder, Colorado, is organized 
under a 13-state regional compact (including Alaska and Hawaii) to pro- 
mote co-operation in higher education in the West. Kevin P. Bunnell, 
Research and Administrative Associate of the N. E. Board of Higher 
Education, has been named Acting Executive Secretary. 


An interdepartmental major in American Civilization will be offered 
at Lafayette College. Students completing two years of regular arts option 
courses will be eligible to enroll in a newly-approved curriculum in 
American Civilization which will feature a required six semester hour 
interdepartmental seminar for seniors. Majors in the program will also 
take 18 hours within one department of the college offering courses in 
American Civilization, 18 hours of American Civilization courses in at 
least two other departments, and 18 hours of electives outside the field. 
An interdepartmental comprehensive examination will be an additional 
requirement of the curriculum. All seniors at Lafayette must pass com- 
prehensive exams in their major field in order to graduate. 


Freshmen entering Harvard now will have available, in addition to 
those courses offered regularly to freshmen, a number of opportunities for 
supervised independent study under the Freshman Seminar Program. 
Though these seminars will have a variety of forms, they are alike in 
intention: to lend vigor to the freshman year by associating students with 
established scholars in academic undertakings that are at once stimulating 
and demanding. The seminars are further characterized by several common 
features: 


1. In each a small number of freshmen in close association with a mem- 
ber of the Faculty will undertake as individuals or as a group inten- 
sive work in some mutually exciting field of study. The scope of 
that study will be in some cases narrowly limited and in others 
broadly inclusive. 

2. In almost every instance the form of the seminar, by preserving free- 
dom for an unusual degree of independence in direction and organi- 
zation of study, will demand of the student a high degree of ma- 
turity, responsibility, and self-discipline, requiring that to a large 
extent the students educate themselves and each other. 

3. A study or laboratory will be available, where appropriate, to the 
members of each seminar. 

4. Participation in a seminar will not alter the academic commitment 
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required of freshmen. Instead, for up to two of the normal four and 
one-half courses, the seminars will substitute supervised independent 
study, with the additional possibility of replacing General Education 
Ahf with equivalent independent work in writing. 


Appropriate credit equivalent to no more than two full courses toward 
the requirements for distribution and concentration will be granted by the 
departments concerned and the Committee on General Education. The stu- 
dents’ work in seminar will be in most instances ungraded. 


The University of Wisconsin School of Education has approved a pro- 
gram for teacher certification by examination for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. In effect, university students will no longer be required to 
take education courses in order to obtain a teaching certificate if they can 
demonstrate classroom teaching ability and if they successfully complete 
a series of written tests. 

Responsibility for actually examining teacher certificate candidates in the 
field of liberal education will rest with the College of Letters and Science 
while the candidates in the teaching fields will be examined by the appro- 
priate subject departments. Written examinations required will cover 
liberal education, subject fields to be taught, courses required by statute, 
and professional education. Permission to take tests will be based on stand- 
atds for entrance into the School of Education. Departments will be en- 
couraged to use examinations for which comparable scores are available 
for students in the teaching program in the School of Education. Na- 
tionally standardized examinations may be used as a supplement. Exams 
in liberal education may be taken any time after admission to the uni- 
versity while portions or all of the tests on professional education and the 
teaching fields involved will be taken after the student has achieved junior 
standing. Demonstration of teaching competence will be the final step in 
the program and will be directed by the regular university supervisors of 
student teaching. Individuals who have successfully passed the tests will 
be recommended for certification by the Office of the Associate Dean of 
the School of Education to the State Department of Public Instruction 
after they have obtained their baccalaureate degree. Designed to be 
“flexible and comprehensive to meet legitimate certification demands in 
various teaching areas,” the program is also designed to “attract the 
highest quality undergraduate and graduate student into teaching careers,” 
according to Associate Dean Paul W. Eberman. He added that the plan 
is “not an easy road to a teaching career. Standards for examinations and 
teaching performance will be set at a level equal to or greater than the 
average attainment of students who complete the regular course require- 
ments.” 
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The Colorado Association of State-Supported Institutions of Higher 
Education has established eight inter-institutional councils to provide for 
greater co-operation and co-ordination of its programs and services. In 
announcing the new program, the association said that the various coun- 
cils, consisting of deans of faculties, business managers, admissions di- 
rectors, etc., will be concerned with: 


1. Effecting closer co-operation among the public colleges with the ob- 
jective of getting optimum utilization of their faculty and facilities 
and to avoid unnecessary duplication of programs. 

2. Providing closer exchange of information among the institutions of 
higher education and keeping people of the state better informed 
about the educational and service programs of the state schools. 

3. Strengthening the co-operation of these institutions with the public 
junior colleges, the private colleges and the secondary schools of the 
state. 


Specific problems already referred to these groups include a detailed 
analysis of the extent of program duplication in the colleges, what should 
be done to encourage the top students in high school to attend college, 
information on “drop-out”’ rates, and the reasons why good students leave 
college. 

The association also produces an annual study on class size, teaching 
loads, instructional salary costs, and other academic program statistics 
which are used by both the colleges and state officers in discussing pro- 
grams. It has developed uniform reporting methods for getting compara- 
tive data on faculty salaries from other institutions throughout the country, 
and prepared reports on many other facets of college operation such as 
tuition and fees, degrees, and enrollment trends. 

In co-operation with the Joint Budget Committee of the Legislature and 
Executive Budget Office of the state, the association developed a new ac- 
counting and budget reporting system for the colleges which gives the 
state much more information about college operations than was available 


in the past. 


Breaking its long tradition as a two-year college for women, Stephens 
College this fall inaugurated expanded programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Fine Arts degree. This step will make available a baccalaureate degree at 
Stephens for the first time. The Bachelor of Fine Arts degree will be 
offered in four fields of particular interest to women: Music, Theater Arts, 
Fashion Design, and Dance. The college will continue, at the same time, 
to stress its long-established two-year programs. To get her B.F.A. degree 
a student must satisfactorily complete 120 hours of college credit. Through 
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intensive use of the two summer study periods and three regular academic 
years, students selecting the new curricula will graduate at the end of their 
third year with a B.F.A. degree in their choice of the four fields. To 
assure each student a broad general background in Liberal Arts, regardless 
of special interest, the college for either the A.A. or B.F.A. degree will 
urge electives or require certain courses outside the student's field or major 
studies. 


Programs for superior or gifted students at Washington State University 
are being expanded. The institution’s faculty recommended appointment 
of an Honors Council to formulate integrated honors programs which will 
have the responsibility for formulating, promoting, and co-ordinating 
Honors Programs for gifted students throughout the entire university. It 
will study programs at other leading institutions in the light of the needs 
and resources of the campus and will report its findings to the Resident 
Instructional Staff. The Council will work with all departments in de- 
veloping their programs, will notify eligible students, and will recommend 
qualified students to the faculty. The faculty also recommended that honors 
sections and courses be used to full advantage; that full use be made of the 
advanced placement policy already authorized for the institution; that 
departmental requirements be waived in the best interest of superior stu- 
dents; and that special seminars for superior students be established on 
departmental and interdepartmental basis. 


Wayne State University’s new program in American studies ofters a 
“synthesis and unification of different types of knowledge—the highest 
aim of liberal education’’ through study of the origins and development of 
contemporary American culture. Offered in the College of Liberal Arts and 
leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in American Studies, 
the new program for courses will draw from 11 Liberal Arts departments. 
Heavy emphasis in student preparatory work will be placed on English and 
history. Administration of the program is handled by a committee of ad- 
visers with two members each from English and history and one each 
from two other departments. Two new courses, Seminars I and II, have 
been added to Liberal Arts offerings to fill out requirements of the new 
curriculum. The seminars, requisites for all American Studies seniors, are 
aimed at achieving a final integration of materials and concepts gained 
from prior work. 


Colleges which “rob each other of staff members” are merely relocating 
the nation’s crucial teacher recruitment problem instead of solving it, 
according to the Dean of the University of Florida’s College of Education. 
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“Institutions have done little in selecting promising young people who 
might become college instructors and in preparing the college instructor 
for his task,” Dr. J. B. White warned some 200 teachers college adminis- 
trators in session at Bemidji State College, in the biennial School for 
Executives sponsored by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. That responsibility, he said, is “clearly placed upon the graduate 
schools.” From the graduate schools, he added, ‘‘we get two extremes— 
the Ph.D., a highly specialized field with no work in professional educa- 
tion, and on the other hand the Ed.D. graduate who may take all of his 
work in professional education, We must insist that graduate schools ac- 
cept the preparation of college teachers as a major purpose.” 

Dr. White pointed out that new teachers employed in education with 
doctor’s degrees decreased five per cent between 1954 and 1959. The lowest 
percentage, he said, has been going to state colleges and teachers colleges, 
“One might raise a serious question about what is happening to the quality 
of instruction in our institutions of higher education when we realize that 
more than half of the new teachers employed in 1958-59 had only a 
master’s degree or less. . . . Contrast this situation with what is happening 
in our public schools where state after state is working on a plan for re- 
quiring a minimum of five years of college preparation for entering the 
teaching profession.” Dr. White said that even though a number of insti- 
tutions have plans for selecting and recruiting candidates to enter the 
doctoral program, “there appears to be little or no effort on the part of 
individual institutions to recruit individuals for teaching in institutions of 
higher learning.” . 

The high school is the largest single source of new staff members for 
teachers colleges, Dr. White maintained. Colleges also draw heavily upon 
like institutions, “each one using its resources to exploit the other.”” Higher 
salaries, better working conditions, more opportunity for research, and 
better living conditions all are used to induce a college professor to change 
colleges. 

Dr. White urged college presidents and deans to draw upon other 
sources for qualified personnel, including women, part-time teachers, 
minority groups, older persons, and graduate schools, “The percentage of 
women employed as new full-time teachers has not changed appreciably 
since 1953,” he said. “Among minority groups, such as Negroes and 
Chinese, is educated talent which has not been adequately tapped. Colleges 
also should avail themselves of the experience and wisdom of older faculty 
members whose age does not interfere with their effectiveness.” 

The Florida educator called for substantial increases in scholarships on 
the graduate level and more attractive salary inducements for the beginning 
college teacher. To hold staff members, colleges must improve their policies 
pertaining to salaries, promotions, retirement, and morale, he said. 
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Two-year graduate degree programs can help relieve the critical shortage 
of college teachers, says Algo D. Henderson, Director of The University 
of Michigan’s Center for the Study of Higher Education. The two-year 
graduate degree would lie between the master’s degree, which usually only 
takes one year, and the doctor’s degree, which ordinarily involves three to 
five years’ study. During two years of graduate study, students would be 
able to complete most of the course work normally required for a doctor’s 
degree. This would give them substantial competence in their knowledge 
of subject matter required for undergraduate teaching. On the other hand, 
students taking the two-year program would not be required to conduct 
specialized research or become proficient in foreign languages, as Ph.D. 
candidates now must do. 

A doctor’s degree is often considered essential for teachers in a four- 
year college or university. ‘This, however, is far from the fact. Although 
a considerable number of colleges have 70 per cent or more of faculty who 
have the doctor’s degree, it is more typical of a university to have about 
50 per cent who do not have it. Among the smaller liberal arts colleges 
and the teachers colleges about 70 per cent do not. The production of 
doctorates is wholly insufficient to supply the needs.” 

Besides accelerating the supply of new college teachers, the two-year 
graduate degree program could gradually strengthen the faculties of junior 
colleges. In the past, these institutions have only required master’s degrees 
for teaching. ‘‘Now that the junior colleges are becoming more important 
as feeders into the upperclass years of the colleges and universities, the 
question arises whether the one year master’s degree is a sufficient prepara- 
tion for college teaching at the freshman and sophomore level,” according 
to Dr. Henderson. 

College enrollment will nearly double by 1970 and demand for new 
faculty members will increase almost as much, Dr. Henderson maintains. 
While the prospects for obtaining all the needed teachers are not bright, 
college administrators should realize that this shortage may be characteristic 
of a transition period. As the baby “boom” works its way through college 
and graduate school, the supply of college graduates should increase sub- 
stantially in about ten years. 


A four-year active duty tour for nonflying Air Force ROTC graduates 
will be required for students entering advanced training after January 1, 
1961. The previous requirement was three years. The announcement of the 
change has been made in letters from Air Force Secretary Dudley Sharp to 
college presidents concerned. The reason for the change, according to the 
Air Force, is the large turnover occasioned by the relatively short tour for 
the nonflying officer, which does not allow sufficient time for him to be- 
come proficient in his duties. 
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Starting salaries for Ph.D. college level teachers have generally increased 
by $500 over last year, says Elbert W. Van Aken, Assistant Director of 
The University of Michigan’s Bureau of Appointments and Occupational 
Information. Salaries ranged between $5,500 and $6,500 for beginning 
teachers at the Ph.D. level last year, compared to starting marks between 
$6,000 and $7,000 for 1960-61. The Bureau conducts one of the country’s 
largest college teacher placement programs. Last year it reported that Ph.D. 
college teacher salaries had increased by about $1,000 at the starting level 
over the past five years. Van Aken notes that salaries start at $6,000 at 
many small colleges in the West and Midwest, while those for medium- 
sized institutions with enrollments at the 4,000 mark or more average 
$6,500 for those with a Ph.D. Large universities may average $6,500 to 
$7,000 for beginning teachers, he said, explaining that actual salaries hinge 
on experience, and other variables. Van Aken notes that biggest demands 
are in science and mathematics, though all fields exhibit scarcity for Ph.D.’s 
with the proper qualifications. Other fields exhibiting unusual demand are 
psychology, economics, general speech, journalism, and foreign language 
outside the fields of Spanish and French. The scarcity of doctoral candi- 
dates has led more and more schools to seek qualified teacher personnel 
whose educational attainments lie between the master’s and Ph.D. degrees. 

The Ford Foundation has made grants to Columbia University, Harvard 
University, and the University of California to help establish their non- 
Western and related international studies as part of their permanent 
academic programs. The size and long-term nature of the grants—they 
total $15.1 million and support most activities for ten years—mark a 
distinct change in the approach of universities and foundations to non- 
Western studies. 

The Foundation also has made grants to be used by ten other American 
colleges and universities and by four European institutions for educational 
and research programs related to foreign areas and to the processes of 
economic and social development. 


A series of grants to expand, speed, and improve the preparation of 
college teachers totaling $2,355,000 were made to 14 universities by the 
Ford Foundation. The grants will support a new concerted effort to help 
strengthen the master’s degree as a sound qualifying degree for college 
teaching. The rapid expansion of college faculties is making the master’s 
degree, rather than the Ph.D., the predominant level of preparation of 
most newly employed college teachers, the Foundation said. The univer- 
sities will use their grants to inaugurate new, three-year programs that will 
span the last two years of college and the first year of graduate school and 
lead to the master’s degree. The programs will also stress basic work 
toward the doctor’s degree. 
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Early identification and recruitment of outstanding students for the pro- 
gram will involve co-operation with high schools, junior colleges, and 
colleges. Students will be admitted to the programs on the basis of their 
performance during the first two years of college. 

The Foundation’s grants for the experiment will help finance the costs 
of planning and administering individual programs and of releasing faculty 
time for such purposes as guiding student reading, research, and teaching 
experiences. The funds will also provide some assistance for scholarships 
and fellowships. Most of the programs began in September 1960. 

Three grants totaling $561,000 in an ongoing program aimed at a 
breakthrough in the preparation of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers have also been made by the Ford Foundation. Since March 1959, 
a total of 31 colleges and universities have received Foundation grants to 
help achieve major improvements in teacher education, The participating 
institutions are carrying out programs that call for greater emphasis on the 
liberal education of teachers as well as on mastery of their subject fields. 
These institutions are also co-operating with local school systems in experi- 
ments to make better use of teachers’ time and skills through the use of 
teaching teams, nonprofessional aides, and new means of communication 
like television and electronic tape. 














AACRAO—TREASURER’S REPORT— 
FISCAL YEAR 1959-1960* 


August 15, 1960 


The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 


GENTLEMEN: 

We have examined the balance sheet of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS at May 31, 1960, and the related 
statements of cash receipts and disbursements, income and expenses, and unexpended 
funds for the year then ended, and hereby submit our report thereon together with 
the exhibits and schedules enumerated in the foregoing index. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet, statements of cash receipts and 
disbursements, income and expenses, and unexpended funds present fairly the 
financial position of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS at May 31, 1960, and the results of its operations for the 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sheppard & Company 
Certified Public Accountants 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


The accounts are kept generally on a cash receipts and disbursements basis and 
with the exception of accounts receivable in the amount of $926.77, and accrued 
interest receivable, in the amount of $55.00, as hereinafter described, income is 
taken up when received. The method employed for recording expenditures provides 
for the payment of all expenses or obligations at the time incurred. 

The financial position of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers as of May 31, 1960, is presented in Exhibit A of this report. 
Details and comments concerning the various assets, liabilities, and unexpended 
funds shown therein are as follows: 


ASSETS 

Cash on Deposit, $1,363.49 

Cash on deposit with the Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the amount of $1,363.49, was verified by reconciling the balance shown 
by the books with the bank statement, and by direct correspondence with the 
depository. 
Petty Cash Funds and Advances, $471.89 

Petty cash funds and advances, in the amount of $471.89, represent balances in 
the possession of the following officers and committee members: 


* The complete report may be inspected by members in the offices of the 
Executive Committee. 
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E. Vincent O’Brien $248.50 
Edward M. Stout 17.142 
S. A. Nock 199.06 
Edgar L. Lazier 7.21 

$471.89 





Verification was made by direct correspondence with the respective individuals. 


Investment Securities, $23,725.00 


Investment securities, in the amount of $23,725.00, are detailed in Schedule 
A-1. Verification was made by inspection of the securities. 


Accounts Receivable, $926.77 

Accounts receivable, in the amount of $926.77, are presented in Schedule A-2. 
These items were included in this year’s operations because they either applied to the 
current year’s budget, or represented billings for the current year which had been 
collected to the date of this report. Verification was made by inspection of the billings 
and subsequent receipts. 


Accrued Interest Receivable, $55.00 

Accrued interest receivable, in the amount of $55.00, represents unclipped 
coupons due on United States Treasury Bonds, as of June 30, 1960. Verification was 
made by inspection of the securities. 


Special Purpose Fund, $5,119.60 

The special purpose fund, in the amount of $5,119.60, consists of cash on deposit 
with the Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Verification 
was made by reconciling the balance shown by the books with the bank statement, 
and by direct correspondence with the depository. A detailed analysis of this item 
is presented in Schedule A-3 of this report. 


Office Equipment, $248.18 


Office equipment, in the amount of $248.18, represents the initial cost of an 
addressograph machine, plates and stand, as ascertained from a prior year’s auditor's 
report. This item was disposed of subsequent to June 30, 1960. 


LIABILITY AND UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
Liability for Federal Income Taxes 


Withheld from Employees, $706.75 


Federal income taxes withheld, in the amount of $706.75, represents employees’ 
payroll deductions for Federal Income Taxes for the months of April and May, 
1960, and was verified by comparing the payroll checks with the entries in the cash 
disbursements book. 


Unexpended Funds, $31,203.18 
Unexpended funds, in the amount of $31,203.18, are composed of the following: 


Appropriation for Advancement of Education $ 5,119.60 
Unappropriated Funds 26,083.58 
Total Unexpended Funds $31,203.18 


Changes in the appropriation for advancement of education are presented in 
Schedule A-3; the change in unappropriated funds is presented in Exhibit D of this 
report. 
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Exhibit A 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 
For the Years Ended May 31, 1960 and May 31, 1959 
































ASSETS 
Year Ended 
1960 1959 
Current Assets 
NE oi tiees vee ceeenarennrecdenbasen $ 1,363.49 $ 3,355.19 
“CEU Teh Tr | ci ee ee — 6,220.54 
Deposit with E. A. Batchelder, New Treasurer ......... — 1,000.00 
Petty Cash Funds and Advances .............esceee0. 471.89 50.00 
Investment Securities, Per Schedule A-1 .............. 23,725.00 23,725.00 
Accounts Receivable, Per Schedule A-2............... 926.77 1,198.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ... 0... ccccccscncseesces 55.00 — 
EE eT $26,542.15 $35,548.73 
Special Purpose Fund 
Cash on Deposit, Per Schedule A-3 (Contra) ....... $ 5,119.60 $10,125.19 
Office Equipment $ 248.18 $ 248.18 
TALS Se selec RAN) Css oreo roar $31,909.93 $45,922.10 
LIABILITY AND UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
Current Liability 
Liability for Federal Income Taxes Withheld from 
NE hc nba veh arninsakdseee ee ane eenasatenke $ 706.75 $ 144.00 
Unexpended Funds 
Appropriation for Advancement of Education, Per Sched- 
OE rere ee $ 5,119.60 $10,125.19 
Unappropriated Funds, Per Exhibit D ................ 26,083.58 35,652.91 
Total Unempeniad Pads « «oo cccscccccecsceese $31,203.18 $45,778.10 
Total Liability and Unexpended Funds ........... $31,909.93 $45,922.10 







































































Exhibit B 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
1 STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended May 31, 1960 
. Cash Balance, June 1, 1959 
S On Deposit, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of N.Y. ....$ 3,355.19 
Transferred and in Transit to New Treasurer ......... 7,220.54 
ee I 845 64x. 00 bca50o 25640455800 deen 50.00 $10,625.73 
Add—Cash Receipts: 
RIEL OTST EOL T RT IE TET 36,740.00 
SECO COPEL CREP OT TCL EEE Se eT Ce 1,226.00 
FO CCC CT ORCC OT ETT TT Tee Tree 11.00 
9 Cee TTT TT eT reer re 581.20 
4 Collection of Prior Year’s Accounts Receivable ......... 1,198.00 
0 RIGO) CONnVCRMOM i oie ics oracle ce We wi wlecdel new ceed meee 13,240.75 
‘ Sale of Special Publications (Note 1): 
0 TES OE I oo hci cas ceeeecesies $ 64.00 
4 NE Si cowions nceieedanvessedeweeu ne 33.00 
Catalogues Are for Students Too ........ 226.00 
= Report of Credit Given 1959 ............. 286.20 
5 MORE RIN 5 oo 5 clark o's ciekg oie HE COO Hoe Ors 18.00 
J ee ree 48.00 
Home State and Migration .............. 208.25 
9 NO OLOME a cavarera stein are Se AA ean 31.25 
incite TION g. 5g 5 cnc cc ceteeccues 487.08 
8 Space Utilization and Enrollment Trends ... 276.00 
) Admissions Policies and Practices .*....... 46.00 
= Ee ery rere an mene 29.00 
Scandinavian Study-Tour ................ 45.00 
SU BARGE ENNIS a5 6.5.6. foc onave:¢ wiahd ota were catercieies 1.00 1,798.78 
Sale ‘of Tape RecOtdets iis.c sce wacerenveaviedaca vance cans 20.00 
i iis 5.24 04-496 cde connec eeeewuns 76.46 
) Membership and Subscription Overpayments .......... 54.50 
Employees’ Federal Income Tax Collections .......... 1,586.15 56,532.84 
Total Cash Receipts and Beginning Balance $67,158.57 
Less—Cash Disbursements: 
General “AGiiiniGtahiOn. .<6c.. 6c oss Sern ecw cinscncceas $ 8,965.61 
- TEGOIGOnMeNUOIG. acl Scie os sore cure eaee eee 14,195.63 
oi circa nccanateutadarmeiaetioel 8,712.88 
) i ig cece heen ds 66a KRER REO EE 2,681.65 
; Committee on Evaluation and Standards .............. 486.64 
Committee on Regional Associations ................ 3,120.68 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ............... 178.35 
Committee on Special Projects (Note 1) ............. 19,421.38 
Refund of Membership and Subscription Overpayments . . 54.50 
Committee on Nominations and Elections ............ 148.38 
Purdue University, Printing Student Migration Publica- 
tion, Charge Against Preceding Year’s Budget ...... 6,334.09 
Payment of Employees’ Federal Income Taxes ........ 1,023.40 65,323.19 
Cash Balance, May 31, 1960 $ 1,835.38 
Cash Balance, May 31, 1960 
CRG OB PICEA soins og icici alwecors oisi e b.aco oie aieiaee aoe umeeleneata 1,363.49 
Dale Te Be Oe Be bn daiisciscsiciciceimiinmne 471.89 
Total Cash Balance, May 31, 1960 $ 1,835.38 
Note 1—The total disbursements in the amount of $19,421.38, less the income 
from sale of special publications in the amount of $1,798.78 amount to a net ex- 
pense of $17,622.60 as shown in Exhibit C. 
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~ 3 Exhibit D 
: Lv AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
n|| 2 STATEMENT OF UNAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 

v 
3 For the Y ear Ended May 31, 1960 
° ¢ Balance, Unappropriated Funds, June 1, 1959 .......-0. 000.0 cues $35,652.91 
m 7 Reduction of Unexpended Funds, Per Exhibit C ................. 9,569.33 
oS Balance, Unappropriated Funds, May 31, 1960 ...............0005. $26,083.58 
a1] O 
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PAA F2VA ASS 


OUR SPECIALTY—MATCHING THE RIGHT 
MAN AND THE RIGHT POSITION 


The placement facilities of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers are at your disposal without charge. 


nt of $55.00. 


You will find our service of value if you are interested in employing a new 
person or if you are looking for a new position in our profession. Optional 
printed listing in College and University: The Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers may be pur- 
chased at the low rate of $3.00 for the first insertion and $1.00 for each 
additional insertion. 
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Oliver Wagner 
Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


(Checks should be made payable to American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and mailed to Mr. Wagner.) 
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Constitution of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (hereafter referred to as the AACRAO). 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the advancement of higher 
education in its fullest and broadest implications. 

Section 1. This organization shall aim specifically to advance and professionalize 
the office or offices of admissions, registration, and records as established and 
authorized particularly in our member institutions as well as in other institutions 
worthily serving the cause of higher education. Any auxiliary educational activity 
directed toward the attainment of this aim is within the purpose of this Association. 
It is not an accrediting agency. 

Section 2. Among the activities accepted and understood to be within the estab- 
lished authority and jurisdiction of this Association for the fulfillment of these 
purposes and aims are the following: (a) the holding of annual conferences or 
conventions, (b) the publication of regular or special bulletins, (c) the promotion 
of affiliated associations of regional jurisdiction, (d) the sponsoring of area meet- 
ings, (e) the conducting of co-operative investigations, studies, and surveys, either 
on the initiative of this Association or in joint responsibility with other organiza- 
tions of similar general purpose, (f) the dissemination of information on problems 


of common interest to its members. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership is institutional. Any institution of higher learning in the 
United States officially recognized by the U. S. Office of Education, or any institu- 
tion in any other country approved by the executive committee of AACRAO is 
eligible for membership. Each institutional membership entitles the institution to 
one vote, except that an institution with two individuals holding co-ordinate rank 
in responsibility for admissions, or registration, or records is entitled to two voting 
memberships. In institutions where more than two officers are responsible for these 
duties, each additional officer may become an associate member of the Association 
upon payment of a fee, be listed under the institutional membership, and receive 
the publications of the Association. The administrative head of the institution may 
designate the voting representative(s). 

Section 2. Separate divisions of colleges and universities of complex organization 
recognized and administered as independent or semiautonomous institutions (ex- 
cept for restrictions imposed by law or charter) may be considered institutions 
within the meaning of this article, as determined by the executive committee, and 
each of these divisions shall be eligible to membership. 

Section 3. Honorary Personal Membership. Individuals may be recommended to 
the executive committee for honorary personal membership by any institutional 
representative listed by the Association. Election to honorary personal membership 
will rest with the executive committee, but only those who continue in some 
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educational work, who are retiring from active service, who have been in the 
profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to 
warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will 
be elected by the executive committee. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a president-elect, 
a vice-president in charge of professional activities, a vice-president in charge of 
regional associations and membership promotion, a secretary, a treasurer, an editor 
of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, and two executive committee members-at-large. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, shall constitute an executive committee, with power to fix the time and 
place of the annual meetings as provided in the bylaws, and to make necessary 
arrangements. The executive committee shall conduct the business of the Association 
in the period between the annual meetings. 

Section 3. Should any annual meeting be omitted, or the time for it be changed, 
the time between two consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the 
administration of the Association. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of 
the members present and voting. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I. FEES 


Section 1. The annual institutional membership fee shall be $25.00. For each 
additional membership from a member institution, the fee shall be $10.00. Each 
membership fee shall include a subscription to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY and one 
copy of each of other publications of the Association. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues before the close of the 
fiscal year will, after written reminder from the treasurer and after approval of the 
executive committee, be dropped from the list of members. 

Section 3. A convention registration fee to be determined by the executive com- 
mittee shall be paid by each active (voting) and associate member attending the 
convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary per- 
sonal members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the executive committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emer- 
gency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that for good and sufficient reasons, a variation may be made in any year by action 
of the executive committee or by vote of the Association. 
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ARTICLE III. ELECTION, TERM OF OFFICE, AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. PRESIDENT—The president shall assume office after serving as presi- 
dent-elect. The president shall preside at all meetings of the Association at which 
he is present, shall act as chairman of the executive committee, and shall be in 
full charge of operations as well as responsible for supervision of all assigned and 
delegated duties. 

Section 2. PRESIDENT-ELECT—The president-elect shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to 
elect. He shall be chief assistant to the president; in charge of the annual meeting 
programs; liaison officer between annual meeting arrangements chairman and his 
committees and the executive committee. He shall become president at the end of 
his term as president-elect. He shall succeed to the presidency in case that office 
becomes vacant, and in that circumstance shall be eligible in the following year for 
a full term as president in the year for which originally elected. 

Section 3. VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES—The vice- 
president in charge of professional activities shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He 
shall be elected for a term of three years and may succeed himself for one addi- 
tional term. He shall supervise any special projects referred to him by the As- 
sociation; co-ordinate the Association’s activities with those of other groups of 
individuals in educational research; collect and disseminate information concerning 
study projects undertaken by various individuals. Previous experience on the execu- 
tive committee or on the committee on special projects (professional activities) 
would be regarded as an essential prerequisite for this office. 

Section 4. VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MEM- 
BERSHIP PROMOTION—The vice-president in charge of regional associations and 
membership promotion shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority 
vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He shall be elected for a 
term of three years and may not succeed himself. He shall advise and co-ordinate 
the work of the regional associations, and shall be responsible for extending the 
membership of the Association. Together with the president and the treasurer, he 
shall in doubtful cases determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 

Section 5. SECRETARY—The secretary shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He 
shall be elected for a term of three years and may not succeed himself. He shall be 
the custodian of the secretarial records of the Association and shall keep a cumula- 
tive index of the proceedings. He shall keep the minutes of the annual meeting and 
of the meetings of the executive committee. 

Section 6. TREASURER—The treasurer shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. He 
shall be elected for a term of three years and may succeed himself for one addi- 
tional termi. In addition to the usual duties of the office, he shall keep an accurate 
list of the members of the Association and collect the membership dues; bear sole 
responsibility for membership records and annual membership reports; and report 
changes in the membership list to the president, the vice-president in charge of re- 
gional associations and membership promotion, and editor. He shall secure the 
approval of the president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare informal 
financial statements for meetings of the executive committee. At the close of the 
fiscal year, he shall make a complete financial report, audited by a certified public 
accountant, to be presented to the executive committee for publication in the next 
issue of COLLEGE AND UNIveRsITY. The treasurer shall be bonded in an amount 
decided by the executive committee. 

Section 7. Eprror—The editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY shall be appointed 
by and responsible to the executive committee for a three-year term. He is eligible 
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for reappointment. He shall edit, publish, and distribute COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

Section 8. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS-AT-LARGE—Iwo members-at-large 
(one to be elected each year) shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a 
majority vote of those present and voting being necessary to elect. They shall serve 
on the executive committee for a term of two years, and may not succeed them- 
selves. They shall perform such duties as shall be assigned to them by the president. 

Section 9. With the exception of the treasurer, the elected officers shall hold 
office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting at which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. The editor shall begin 
his term of office with the Autumn issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY and shall 
hold office until his successor is named. 

Section 10. The executive committee shall have authority between annual meet- 
ings to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for. 


ARTICLE IV. REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association shall encourage the formation of regional associations, 
each with the right (a) to determine its own constitution in accordance with local 
needs but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the AACRAO; (b) to 
determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing re- 
gional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions 
or the appropriate officers thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its 
meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to determine its member- 
ship fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Regional associations are regarded as affiliated with the AACRAO and 
are encouraged to submit to the editor for publication in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 
subject to his approval, the programs and proceedings of annual meetings and 
such papers, studies, or projects as will be of general interest. 


ARTICLE V. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The following standing committees, with the exception of the com- 
mittee on nominations and elections, shall be appointed by the president with the 
approval of the executive committee. Unless otherwise specified, the members of 
the standing committees shall serve for a period of one year, but may be reap- 
pointed for one or two additional terms. To insure continuity, not fewer than half 
of the incoming committee must be appointed from the outgoing committee. The 
committee members shall perform such duties as may be delegated to them by the 
president. 


I. ORGANIZATION (reporting to the executive committee through the president) 
1. Evaluation 
2. Constitution : 

II. OPERATIONS (reporting to the executive committee through the president) 
1. Budget (past president, chairman, the president, the president-elect, and 

the treasurer) 

. Public Relations 

. Honorary membership (Association secretary as chairman) 

. Resolutions 

. Placement 

. Nominations and elections (elected by voting membership) 

III. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES (reporting to the executive committee through the 
vice-president in charge of professional activities) 
1. Steering Committee (vice-president in charge of professional activities, 

chairman) 
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2. Special publications (vice-president in charge of professional activities 
and editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY as members, plus one appointed 
member as chairman) 

Ad hoc committees may be authorized and appointed by the president and 

the executive committee on recommendations of the steering committee. 

IV. ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM (reporting to the executive committee through 
the president-elect) 

1. Local arrangements (with as many subcommittees as needed) 


Section 2. ACE DeLeGATEs—The president and not more than five delegates ap- 
pointed by the executive committee shall serve as liaison representatives with the 
American Council on Education. 

Section 3. COUNCIL OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS—The council shall be com- 
posed of one representative from each recognized regional association, chosen by 
the region represented. The vice-president in charge of regional associations and 
membership promotion shall serve as chairman of the council. The chairman of the 
committee on public relations shall be ex officio a member. 

Section 4. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work 
of the Association. 

Section 5. The editoral staff of CoLLEGE AND UNIvERsITY shall consist of the 
editor and six or more associate editors appointed annually by the editor. The 
number of associate editors shall be fixed from time to time by the executive com- 
mittee upon recommendation of the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the 
distribution of work among the associate editors. 

Section 6. The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees except 
the committee on nominations and elections. 


ARTICLE VI. ROTATION OF TERMS 


Section 1. The principle of rotation is deemed desirable with regard both to 
terms of office and membership of committees. 

Section 2. THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS—The committee 
on nominations and elections shall consist of seven members and two alternates, to 
be elected as follows: 

The slate will consist of ten nominees. Each voter will vote for the five nominees 
of his choice. The two with the highest number of votes will be elected for a two- 
year term, and the next three for a one-year term; and the next two highest will be 
elected as alternates. The committee on nominations and elections will nominate the 
officers for the following year and will also nominate the candidates for the new 
committee on nominations and elections. The committee shall report to the As- 
sociation on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, opportunity shall 
be given for additional nominations from the floor. The convener of each newly 
elected committee on nominations and elections will be the retiring past president 
and he shall call the committee together for the election of a chairman, before the 
adjournment of the annual meeting at which their election is announced. No mem- 
ber of the committee on nominations and elections may succeed himself. 

Section 3. The election of the members of the committee on nominations and 
elections shall be by mail ballot, to be conducted by the committee on nominations 
and elections, such ballot to be sent in the month of February to all voting members 
in good standing. A deadline for returns shall be thirty days after the date the ballots 
are mailed. No ballot postmarked after that time may be counted. 


ARTICLE VII. FIscAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 
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ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 


Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. There is 
no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertisement 
(limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the first, 
the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Wagner. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care 
of Mr. Wagner. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


POSITION AVAILABLE. Registrar-Placement Director in small Eastern Teach- 
ers College for women. Professional preparation necessary. Salary open depending 
on preparation and experience. Personal letter of application, interview, and profes- 
sional credentials required. Position available July 1, 1961. Reply to Oliver Wagner, 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








Mailing lists of 1961 High School 
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CRANE & McGLENEN 
College Agents since 1890 
2620 N. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Write for details 

















A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost Home Pro- 
tection Plan the perfect answer to his 
need for a great deal of insurance now 
but less as the years go by—as his 
children grow up, savings and _ invest- 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off. 





At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy providing a $50,000 initial 
amount of insurance calls for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his first year net cost to $106.50, 
according to the current dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 
and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest amount of protection 
initially and reduces by schedule each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs. 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) is a unique, nonprofit 
life insurance company established by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve 
the field of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, university, nonprofit private 
school or nonprofit educational or research organization is eligible to apply for 
TIAA individual life insurance—regardless of whether the institution has a TIAA 
retirement plan. Do you qualify? If so, send for your personal illustration of the 
new Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger)—or use the coupon to 
ask for details on TIAA’s many other low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one will call on you. 
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| Please send information on: ¢ | 
TIAA 
| 730 Third Avenue CJ a year policy of $ initial amount. 
| New York 17, N.Y. = other plans available. 
Date of 
Name Birth 
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| Address 
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